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Tramps or Liberals? 
‘MINOT: SIMONS 


HERE are too many church tramps. They go about “to hear” this or that 
“| minister, but they do not stop long enough in any one church to get something 
done in behalf of the higher life of the world. Sometimes they say that they are 
too liberal to join anywhere, but that is nonsense. They are not liberal, but loose. 


Liberal ideas cannot maintain themselves; they can be maintained only by 
_ those liberals who will stand for them and make them an influence in the world. 
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Liberalism in those who quit is futile and ineffective. There is no credit in 
. being liberal unless you do something with your liberalism. One might as well be 
- on the back side of the moon. All for nothing, so far as he is concerned, have been 
the great struggles and sacrifices in order to free the human mind and heart and to 

win a place for religion on God’s highway of progress. 


To-day the cause of liberalism is a direct challenge to our fellowship of churches, 

because it is trying to express a thoroughgoing liberalism. There is something 

_ mightily inspiring about a thoroughgoing liberalism. It is not a half nor a quarter 

liberalism which is often so ready to halt and temporize and compromise. We are 

not ourselves perfect in our spirit of liberalism—I admit that—but we press on 

toward this goal of our high calling. We are trying to be thoroughgoing liberals. 

And in the eager spirit of it we are prepared to say ““No,”’ to the faint-hearted who 

would give up and quit simply because this person or that person outside of our 

fellowship is saying, ““We are all becoming liberals,” or, “I guess we are all becoming 

Unitarians these days.’ How often these things are said privately, but never are 

they said publicly! In public such speakers are often the very ones to make the 

'} most strenuous efforts to distinguish themselves from Unitarians. The duty and the 

joy of bearing witness to a thoroughgoing liberalism will enlist my utmost of mind 
and heart so long as I live. And I trust it is the same with you. 


{From an article in this issue,] 
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Disappointment at Geneva 


OMEHOW the world has lost interest in the 
Three Power Conference on naval disarmament 
in Geneva which comes to no agreeable conclu- 
sions and seems destined to end in futility. Al 
the discussion has resulted in a sort of rivalry for 
advantage in battleships, cruisers, and other means 
of protection and security, though in appearance, 
and no doubt. in ;sineerity, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan are desirous of promot- 
ing peace. We do not enter into the technicai 
questions involved, though they are important. 
We are moved to say that when the mind of a 
conference sets itself on armament, or even on 
disarmament, it is going to be difficult for it to 
come to a really sood ending, however earnest and 
searching the study of war and its prevention may 
be. The reason is not far to seek. The first thing 
is not put in the first place. It is bound to be the 
‘ase, in any field of thinking and. deliberation, 
that the uppermost subject will give the cast of 
mind. Here it is war and arms. The men who 
devote their lives to these callings can hardly bring 
about constructive ways for peace. They have 
no discipline in the science or art of concord. 
ae thought is really how much the agencies of 
rarfare may be reduced without placing any of 
the countries in jeopardy. That is not good for 
peace psychology. 

We have not seen in Geneva any bold example 
of moral determination to bring peace. The at- 
titude is not positive and filled with faith; it is 
nationalistic, professional, cautious, and doubtful. 
The characteristics come not unnaturally to sharp 
and fretful expression at times, and it is evident 
that the present conference is unrepresentative of 
the spirit and intent of the nations which brought 
them together. Comparisons with the historic 
eonference in Washington have of course been 
constantly obtruding themselves in people’s minds. 
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The contrasts are plain. There, a genuine passion 
prevailed for understanding, comity, and good will, 
with an exalted, sustained "resolve to make peace 
give the predominant tone and power to the con- 
ference, and through the conference to the widb) 
world. The effect was carried to the peoples in 
the uttermost parts. War’s ending ought never 
to be kept in the control of those whose callings 
have directly to deal with war. To say this is no 
reflection whatever upon officers of the navies of 
the Powers. After all, they are trained to be fight- 
ing men. The paths of peace must be laid out by 
those who walk therein daily. 


Mr. Bodwell’s Appointment 


MONG THE LITERARY and dramatic fra- 
ternity, censorship of their wares is almost 
unanimously opposed. That is not difficult of ex- 
planation. They work in a medium which has 
almost nothing to do with ethical considerations. 
In the pursuit of their vocations they are, in the 
strict sense of the word, unmoral. Both of these 
statements are not in the least derogatory of the 
callings or the persons. What makes art does not 
always make goodness, and what makes goodness 
does not always make art. The defect is in the 
hostile attitude of the artist, when he fails to 
recognize that there is a world elsewhere, a number 
of worlds, in fact, and that his is only one of them 
which must be counted with the others and made 
to fit in with the scheme of things entire. 

We have organizations for the apprehension of 
publications which may do injury to commonly 
accepted standards of right and decency. The 
appointment of one of our former ministers, Rev. 
Charles S. Bodwell, of Methuen, Mass., to be execu- 
tive head of the Watch and Ward Society, a famous 
3oston organization which has always managed 
to keep its balance and get real co-operation from 
publishers and booksellers, in particular, and other 
agencies of possible evil dissemination, is a worthy. 
succession to J. Frank Chase. Mr. Bodwell is a 
healthy-minded and vigorous person, with an excel- 
lent academic background, a seasoned experience 
in the pastorate, and a notable service in promot- | 
ing the rights and welfare of immigrants in Massa- 
chusetts. His Americanization work under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League led to 
his promotion to the care of the State’s immigra- 
tion service, and here he has been instrumental 
in important changes in the administration of the 
immigration law. 

In his new duties, Mr. Bodwell will be moderate 
in temper, thorough in performance, human in 
attitude, and spiritually rather than legally ethical 
in his judgments. He will succeed. “It is true, as 
Pope Pius has said, there is a moral laxity in the 
world in respect of “novels, short stories, dramas, 
comedies, and pictures which favor sensual pas- 
sion.” In a more refined field, there is also “a 
certain type of lascivious mysticism” which is in- 
creasing in incredible fashion and which every day 
is gaining greater circulation. In the Catholic 
Church the Pope is able to say pontifically that 
“the reading of evidently immoral books consti- 
tutes a mortal sin, whether or not such books have 
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been expressly condemned by the ecclesiastical 
authorities or have been registered on the index 
of forbidden books.” There is an unwritten au- 
thority of enlightened public opinion that is very 
pent, and it will be Mr. Bodwell’s office to 

now what that opinion is and execute it for the 
common good. 


The Real Performance 


“T HAVE BEEN writing religious articles for a 
certain magazine for a number of years,” said 
one man to another, laughing, “and every little 
while some one or other writes to the magazine 
disagreeing in strident tones with something I 
have said.” 
Ah!” replied the educationalist, “if you write 
for the papers, you must expect to be whacked.” 
The last words stick in the mind of Arnold N. 
Hoath, who writes in The Living Church of Chris- 
tians spending so much time whacking one another. 
He recites a story told by Dr. Walter Russell 
Bowie. A foreign prince from a backward country 
was taken by his host to hear a famous symphony 
orchestra. As the various players tuned up their 
instruments, or ran over the scale, violins, violon- 
cellos, clarinets, piccolos, etc., the prince, who had 
never heard an orchestra before, was delighted. 
He thought he was listening to the real perform- 
ance. Dr. Bowie goes on to say that the angry 
debates and discussions taking place between reli- 
gious groups to-day are like the tuning up of the 
orchestra. People sometimes mistake them for the 
symphony, but they are not the symphony. The 
Christian life is the symphony, the life that is 
reproducing within itself the love and goodness 
of Jesus. In his parable of the judgment in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus has declared that the 
Christian life is one that gives itself wholeheart- 
edly to all the unfortunate ones of earth, tlie 


hungry, the homeless, the poorly clad, the sick; 


to anyone who is in distress or in need. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” 

Such words fall as a just reproach on the 
quarrelsome; but they also overlook entirely the 
fact that the Gospel is truth as well as love; and 
it is a nice question not only for metaphysicians 


_but for ordinary lives whether truth comes before 


love or love before truth. What is certain, for 
perfect living, is that both go together always, and 
the truth in love is equal in virtue to the love of 
truth. It may be the whacking is not ill-natured, 
and it has been known to serve religion. 


Dr. Simons’ Address 


Dr. Minot Simons is a patient, devoted, and 
distinguished minister who knows the technique 
of the pastoral office and religious conditions in 
general remarkably well. When he speaks as 
frankly as he does in THE ReEGISTER to-day, his 
brethren will know there is a reason. Read it. 
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The Christian Register 
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A Living Branch 


LIVING BRANCH is not easily torn from a 
tree. Every living thing puts up a tremendous 
fight. This observation of a truth in nature leads 
to an application by a writer in The British 
Weekly. What of the liveness of freedom? Con- 
ditions in England, political and social, just now 
are greatly concerning those who have a “realiz- 
ing sense” of freedom and its obligations. The 
writer is not less discerning of inner spiritual 
truth, but more, rather, in turning to the plain 
facts of nature and human nature. 

Kyvery living organism—and a historical people is such an 
organism [he says], has the instinct to defend itself. That in- 
stinct becomes at once a right anda duty. You touch a tiny 
creeping thing which, tempted by the apparent security of its 
surroundings, has ventured out into the open. You touch it 
with a straw or with the most gentle pressure of your walking- 
stick, and observe the little thing. In an instant it has gathered 
itself into a tiny ball round about its vital parts. A reptile 
in the circumstances will hiss and spit. A dog will bristle and 
show his teeth. A bull will—well, I did not pause to note, so 


that I could repeat with any authority, what its particular 
gesture was. 


Of man also it is true that his strongest actions—those 
actions of his which have something of the inevitableness of 
an explosion or of the unanimousness of an avalanche or of a 
river in flood—his actions are always of the nature of reactions. 
They are the instinctive, passionate protest against forces 
about which he obscurely feels that between them and himself 
the issue is one of life and death. 

That is strong, true talk. It is pure Anglo- 
Saxon, in style and content. Freedom is, after all, 
the most hardy, the most indomitable and stub- 
born element that enters into the history of that 
stock which has done more, by one means and 
another, to keep freedom alive and tough; it has 
seen to it that freedom is not torn from the tree 
of life. “If we ever lose our freedom,” says this 
certain and quiet man, in this hour of governmental 
anxiety over there, an hour which is quite likely 
to be paralleled over here, “it will have been be- 
‘ause we no longer wanted to be free. To be free 
means to be responsible; and there are those who 
declare that all the social symptoms of a grave 
sort at this hour of our fate may be gathered to- 
gether under one charge. That charge is that we 
are all of us in various ways trying to evade re- 
sponsibility. We have allowed the stern note to 
fall out of our ideas of freedom. We do not thank 
those who tell us that freedom is something for 
which a man has to contend from morning until 
the evening of his day.” ' 

“And so we have the line from the book of wis- 
dom that a people gets the kind of government it 
deserves,” a sentiment familiar to these States. 
“This you might amend and say that a people gets 
the kind of government it desires. Not the kind 
of government which at set moments and when it is 
challenged in public it says it desires; but the kind 
of government which by reason of its own secret 
preferences and habits and ambitions it really and 
truly would like.” 

He touches the quick: “You can do anything to 
a man who is not looking. And to-day there are 
not many who are tending with love and anxiety 
that sacred fire which, on the whole, has given the 
glow to our history as a people.” 


Eliot Keen, Editor 


of “Screenland,” 


On the Art and Ethics of the Movies 


An interview in the series on journalism to-day 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


OTION PICTURES, which is now the 

fourth industry in the United States 
in point of investment and expenditure, 
and which, according to Will Hays, direc- 
tor, enlists the interest of 60,000,000 
Americans, could not fail to have numerous 
journals associated with it... At the present 
time there are six magazines devoted en- 
tirely to moving pictures in circulation, 
with an estimated total of ten million 
readers. 

As one glances through these magazines 
they appear to savor of the tabloid, with 
striking pictures of screen favorites, scenes 
from popular productions, and reading mat- 
ter confined to titles and brief paragraphs. 
In reality, the motion-picture industry is 
a serious, exacting business with heavy 
investments of talent as well as money, 
and ramifying off into numberless and 
little-heard-of avenues. That is to say, 
there is vastly more to it than appears to 
casual visitors at the theaters, a truth 
which was forcibly fixed in my mind in 
the course of a recent conversation with 
Eliot Keen, editor of Screenland. 

The selection of Mr. Keen for a place 
among editors interviewed in this study 
of modern journalism was a happy one, 
for he is an enthusiast for a greater, more 
useful industry. He believes implicitly in 
the possibility of motion pictures in the 
realm of education and inspiration. While 
he is aware of the exploiting and mere- 
tricious elements, he says the good dis- 
tances the evil, and is sure to distance it 
further and further. Nor did his optimism 
appear to me of the wilful sort either, 
for he gave convincing arguments. 


TWO IN 100,000! 
Every news stand offers a list of screen 


magazines, indicating their popularity. 
Readers may like to know where these 


magazines are made, and what type of 
editor makes them. Screenland is ecom- 
piled in a quiet little business office on 
Forty-fifth Street East of Broadway, New 
York. One sees a picture or two of fa- 
miliar actors, but nothing else to indicate 
that the office is not that of a bond-sales- 
man or an insurance agent. The editor 
is one of the most serious members of 
that fraternity which prepares reading 
material for public consumption. He is 
entirely taken up with motion-picture pro- 
duction, and particularly with convincing 
the public that it is a great and promising 
industry, and with the right sort of sup- 
port must distinctly benefit mankind. In 
brief he is an enthusiast for moving pic- 
tures of the better quality. 

Now most persons have opportunity of 
estimating this gigantic business—gigantic 
is the proper adjective—by what they see 
in the theater and by casual gossip. The 
only way to get at the truth of anything 
is to go to the sources and talk with per- 
sons who know. Again and again, ideas 
that find place in one’s mind have been 
shattered by a few minutes’ talk with per- 
sons in positions to observe directly. 
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These interviews have been by no means 
exceptions to that rule. 

Mr. Keen welcomed the opportunity to 
talk to readers of a church paper about 
motion-picture journalism; and incidentally 
of the vast, complex enterprise involved. 
He could not well describe one without 
reference to the other. His descriptions 
were interspersed with the interesting 
phraseology of moving picture people, 
which we have not deleted. 


A UNIVERSAL APPEAL 

“Acceptance of a scenario seems to be 
the pot of gold sought by every writer,” 
Mr. Keen began. “But when I tell you 
that out of 100,000 manuscripts submitted 
in a recent contest but two were accepted 
you will realize the care with which selec- 
tions are made. To be sure it is a real 
pot of gold, too. For instance, a story 
was published not long ago in the Cos- 
mopolitan by Dixie Willson, for which the 
author received possibly $500. Motion 
pictures took it and gave Miss Willson ten 
dollars for every one dollar paid by the 
magazine; and the Cosmopolitan as you 
know leads other periodicals in the amount 
paid for contributions. 

“People have thought that our maga- 
zines had little interest beyond pictures 
and descriptions of screen idols; and that 
our readers included girls with bobbed 
hair, short skirts and shorter intellects. 
In reality our appeal, at least in this maga- 
zine, is to others besides little flappers 
looking for thrills. We know that the 
films are reviewed and seen by thousands 
of men and women who think, and who 
have leading positions in their communi- 
ties. Aware of this, Sereenland is com- 
mencing a series which will describe 
the industry as an industry, and will en- 
courage young people to enter it with no 
intention at all of acting before the camera 
but of preparing for one of the many 
accessory trades or professions. Success 
and fortune await the deserving, for the 
business requires highly trained writers, 
artists, business managers, photographers, 
film-cutters, directors, distributors, and so 
on. The industry to-day is asking for men 
and women with vision; and this quite 
apart from the acting aspect. j 

“Fifteen million persons are going into 
moving picture theaters every day in this 
country. All they see are the pictures. 
They do not see back of the screen an 
army of men and women trained to do one 
particular thing well, and again we are 
not speaking of the actor. When we wish 
to raise the level of screen production we 
must include an effort to get better and 
better trained workmen to serve behind the 
actual presentation. For instance, yester- 
day we were speaking of dialogue to ac- 
company the unfolding of the reel. To-day 
we have, perhaps not actual dialogue, but 
the nearest approach to it, the vitaphone 
first used successfully with ‘Don Juan,’ 
and the movie-tone, a Fox idea used to 
combine spoken descriptions with portrayal 


of the news of the day. These develop- 
ments mean unusual openings for young 
people of talent. Then there is the foreign 
business which is calling for business 
training of high quality. Go where you 


will, around the world, and you will find 


audiences applauding favorite screen art- 
ists just as they are doing here on Broad- 
way. Screenland believes news of the in- 
dustry has an equally important place 
with news of the pictures; and in my 


opinion a boy to-day can take up some. 


line in this industry just as honorably as 
he can go into teaching or engineering or 
any other calling. 

“We also wish to prove, through ar- 
ticles prepared by responsible, thoughtful 
writers, that the screen at its best is 
able to distribute physical and mental 
health throughout the country.” _ 

It seemed to me after witnessing the 
titles along Broadway that such an effort 
was necessary; and I said as much. 

“You do see a good many pictures cen- 
tering around sex appeal,’ Mr. Keen re- 
marked. “That is not because producers 
prefer to concentrate on that theme, 
though the appeal is a universal one, but 
because, following test after test, the 
people automatically have told producers 
that they want that sort of picture. The 
box office is the only compass the producer 
pays any attention to. Let movie fans 
remember this: they may have anything 
they ask for if they ask for it hard enough. 
In other words let them “say it with cash” 
at the ticket window. 

“We hear a great deal about the 
damaged domestic relations of the com- 
munity in Hollywood. But what can one 
do? Every move a screen personality 
makes and a good many that they don’t 
are flashed across the country in front- 
page headlines. When there is something 
scientifically vital to the screen industry, 
or something that the producers are trying 
to do, it gets a negative display. Why? 
Because people buy glaring headlines in 
greater numbers than they buy worth- 
while news. 


WHY SUCH SALARIES 
“To-morrow Rod La Rocque is marrying 


Vilma Banky, and, all over the country, — 


papers are giving prominence to the news 
along with their pictures. The natural 
inference is that the personal affairs of 
the players are the things that interest 
people most. That, of course, is not en- 
tirely true. If they should stay behind 
the mechanical scenes of any studio they 
would find a fascinating life. 

“Stars and their supporting cast are 


often blamed for the success or failure of ~ 


their pictures, but nine times out of ten 
their contribution is the least vital one. 
No matter how well an actor does his 
work it can be utterly ruined by unin- 
telligent cutting, banal titling, poor direc- 
tion or mediocre photography. A poor 
story is not so great a menace as one 
might, at first glance, suppose. For a 
director can, if he has the ability and the 
courage of his convictions, offset a poor 
story by clever bits of business and the 
title-writer can pull it together and give 
it brilliant dialogue. Many, about whom 
the public never hears, are included in the 
production of every picture and as I said 
before are even more responsible for the 
success or failure of it than the players, 
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4 mechanics, electricians, photographers, art- 


ists, film-cutters, and title-writers. There 
is the little star who has the features and 
the emotional nature to succeed, but whose 
mind is a vacuum. That’s a time for the 
director to step forward and do some good, 
hard work. It doesn’t always take brains 
for a player to get himself into electric 
lights, but it usually takes brains to keep 
him there over a period of years. 

“True it is that plain women and homely 
men are not sought after for the screen; 
but then, when did uncomely women ever 
sway the world? In reality regular 
features or the form of an Adonis alone 
never made a star. If the public only 
knew the absolute necessity of co-ordinat- 
ing emotion with expression, and the diffi- 
culty of doing it right, they would have 
more respect for the mental- capacity of 
sereen artists. The actor can fix the 
features in but one expression, move hand 
or arm, bend the body, but once—the 
camera has recorded the result, and if 
those single motions were ineffective the 
scene has failed. That one expression 
must be eloquent of the emotion the film 
is to convey. 

“T know for a fact one scene taken 
by Mack Sennett of Harry Langdon was 
repeated nineteen times before it was 
found satisfactory, though when included 
in the reel it represented but ten or twenty 
seconds. How many boys and girls in 
school are willing to do their exercises 
over nineteen times to get them perfect? 

“The public gapes at the fabulous sala- 
ries commanded by actors and actresses— 
$3,000 to $15,000 a week. But acting in 

* moving pictures means one of the severest 
elimination contests conducted in the 


_ world, and hard work not only to arrive 


but to stay. One of the chief reasons for 
failure before the camera is inability to 
submerge one’s consciousness of oneself. 
All of us feel joy and sorrow, have emo- 
tions of despair and exultation; but can 
we display those feelings entirely apart 
from the self-conscious? Those who fail 
in the cinema usually defeat themselves. 
As an example of the exactions of this 
profession we may say that out of 10,000 
‘extras’ registered at Hollywood relatively 


few ever do enough to make a living. - How - 


can they, when they get only $7.50 a day; 
and get chances to act say once a month 
or possibly once a week? An ‘extra’ you 
understand is one who has been found to 
have talent enough to act before the 
eamera. They are given two years to 
make good; but by far the majority get dis- 
couraged in the meantime and return home. 

“But to get back to the journalistic 
aspect: I am pestered by young writers 
who wish to interview movie-stars. He is 
a rare writer who can get an interview 
worth publication. 
longer to say what the star looks like and 
does in private life. As a matter of fact, 
off the stage he may be a prosaic, unin- 
teresting person who would require a 
genius to make him look interesting in 
print. That leads on to the psychology of 
human nature. It may be we are to see 
in the films such an interpretation of those 
actions and reactions that make up this 
_eycle of human activity as we have dis- 
‘covered neither in books nor classrooms. 


It is not enough any- 


‘The Christian Register 


The cinema is waiting now for the writer 
who can portray the psychological in 
fiction, in a manner meriting the attention 
of producers. 

“Sometimes I hear persons discrediting 
the intelligence of those who are acting for 
the screen. We have had something to say 
about that. But the motion picture has 
considerably more to offer than young 
actors and actresses with the features of 
a Venus or an Adonis. For instance, the 
writing of titles has become a highly de- 
veloped art, so that for composing titles 
for a single production a writer may get 
two and three thousand dollars. It is 
worth the price, too, for titles may make 
or unmake a picture. When one goes to 
see such a production as ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ does he stop to think that he is 


witnessing one of the finest pieces of 


photography ever done? Could the skilled 
artist with his brush do any better? 


FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 


“Tt will be interesting for the audience 
to remember, also, that often a film has 
to be cut again and again before it is 
acceptable. An instance recently came to 
my attention of a film-cutter who threw 
out a scene that cost $30,000. He was sure 
it would fail, and his judgment was 
trusted. That film-cutter is paid $5,000 
a year because he has that power of dis- 
crimination. In another instance after the 
cutter was through with a film, only ten feet 
remained out of a strip a mile in length. 
Talk of quantity production—those film- 
cutters are setting the country a good 
example. All this requires craftsmanship. 

“The public needs to remember that per- 
sons working on such marvellous produc- 
tions as ‘The Big Parade,’ ‘Beau Geste,’ 
and ‘The King of Kings’ must be thinking 
and: working in terms of the artistic. 
Really they do not have time for the indul- 
gence and license of which they are so 
frequently accused. They must live in a 
religious atmosphere, which carries with 
if a power of emotion distinctly its own, 
and never more surely than before the 
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camera. Not all pictures by any means 
are built up on stealth, sex, and hypocrisy. 
Take ‘Alaskan Adventures,’ ‘Chang,’ and 
‘The King of Kings,’ anyone could go to 
see those pictures and take their families 
and all be the better for the experience.” 

Mr. Keen was especially eager that 
church people might see such pictures as 
“Ben Hur,” “The King of Kings,” “Seventh 
Heaven.” Said he: “Hveryone I have 
talked with who has seen one or all of 
them confesses to a sense of humility first, 
and then uplift. Persons; for instance, 
viewing “The King of Kings’ with the right 
attitude are, as it were, closeted with their 
Bibles and with the majesty of the teach- 
ing and character of Jesus. To me it isa 
marvelous thing that the world can have 
the opportunity it never has had before 
of being transported back to those times 
and seeing dramatically and visibly. por- 
trayed, the astounding power of Jesus over 
men, and also the supreme tragedy of his 
life. There must have been a guiding in- 
fluence behind it all. 

“Think of it—out of the so-called wicked 
city of Hollywood can come, after a few 
months’ preparation, something that gives 
bright hope to a woman crushed with 
trouble and grief; revives the lagging 
spirits of thousands and thousands and 
starts them onward again; stirs the higher 
impulses, and urges on to higher and better 
things. That is what motion pictures can 
do and are doing every day. 

“We are planning a bridge here in New 
York more than a mile long to convey per- 
sons to and fro across the Hudson River. 
Here is a strip of celluloid, miles long, 
too, but it is conveying persons. over many 
and many a river of doubt, sorrow and 
despair.” 

May I add that, having seen “The King 
of Kings,” I also find myself among the 
prophets who are predicting that it will 
prove one of the most helpful allies the 
Chureh has had in recent times. I feel 
with Mr. Keen that multitudes who see it 
cannot help but go away blessed and 
inspired. 


British Unitarian Meetings 


A Great Whit-Week 


R. NICOL CROSS 


HIT-WEEK has come and gone, and 

again the bright constellation of 
meetings has wheeled across the firma- 
ment. Again we have hitched our wagon 
to the star of faith, and the sky-pilots 
have gone back to guide their churches 
on celestial voyagings. People may say 
that religion has lost its magie and be- 
come a spent force in the world; but 
these meetings have made us feel once 
more that while inspiration is of various 
kinds and comes by various openings, 
religion has a secret of its own, and un- 
locks doors to high visitation and spiritual 
experience, to which nothing else holds 
the key. There are upper chambers of 
the soul enriched with precious treasures, 
to which only he has access who has 
dedicated himself to the art of worship 
in fellowship with kindred spirits. Upon 


the genuine initiate there descends a fire 
of the Holy Ghost in whose glow life 
takes on an unaccustomed splendor and 
the gray world becomes steeped in wonder- 
ful colors, not previously discerned. 

Cesar said that ancient Gaul was 
divided into three parts, and so may we 
divide these meetings. Dr. Hstlin Car- 
penter, America, and the Church Idea 
were the provinces. 


DR. HSTLIN CARPENTER 


Our great scholar, leader, and saint 
passed away from this scene on the eve- 
ning of June 2 at Oxford, and our whole 
Chureh is bereft. One feels that the 
world at large never knew, never will 
know, .what a man it had in him—what 
exalted humanity. Those who had contact 
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with him only through his books could 
discern the work of a diligent, careful 
scholar, a wholly devoted disciple and 
servant of Truth, who brought unwonted 
acquisitions to the service of his special 
task; they might see that he was one 
who followed the argument wherever it 
led, a man convinced indeed of his own 
principles and position, but also of studied 
fairness to those of others. But not in 
those books, however marked by fastidious 
restraint and charity, could they find the 
living personality, with its sensitive hu- 
manity, its schooled -‘sympathy, its per- 
fect gentlemanliness and deference and 
courtesy, its affection, humility, and saint- 
liness, all combined with a truly stoic 
elevation and austerity, which made him 
.at once reverenced and beloved by all 
with whom he had to do. He had a work 
to do and he was straitened till it should 
be accomplished. His was no slack or 
unsteady grasp, the unlit lamp or the 
ungirt loin. He had passed through the 
deep waters of affliction and made his 
abnegations and his peace. On his face 
was writ the purification as by fire, and 
Life, the potter, had molded it in his 
finer forms. Fire there was in the heart 
of him, and it never failed, never grew 
eold, on the altar of high purpose and 
duty. 

With the late Dr. Philip Wicksteed, we 
have in him an example of that fine 
flower of Unitarian piety whose roots are 
fed by the great river of the purpose of 
God, of that life as ever in the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye, whose service is to the 
very end, till the will has no instrument 
left on which to impose its resolute com- 
mand. His prayer was Wordsworth’s: 


Give unto me made slowly wise 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give 

And in the light of truth, thy 

bondsman let me live. 

He was not only a scholar, for he had a 
rich and gentle heart and was a wonder- 
ful friend; he had something of the 
prophet’s generous ire against the wrongs 
of men, and the seer’s eye, which yearns 
wistfully to the New Jerusalem slowly 
being builded in England’s green and 
pleasant land. He rendered great services 
to the cause of truth, liberty, and religion, 
and for reward he has won a love and 
esteem, given perhaps to no other in our 
denomination since Dr. James Martineau 
left us. As he passes from our sight, car- 
ried up into heaven, we cry bereft, as did 
Elisha when he saw BElijah translated 
from his sight: “My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.” 


AMBPRIOA 


America gave to our meetings Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow and Dr. Willard I. 
Sperry of Harvard. Dr. Snow was 
preacher at the annual service, held in 
the Hampstead Chapel. It was a large 
and eager congregation that gathered in 
that fane, with its sculptured grace and 
simple dignity, and the singing rolled up 
gloriously from a multitude of hearts in 
one accord. The message was delivered 
with excellent modulation of voice and 
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gesture, and it was on the major key of 
Unitarianism, an eloquent plea for that 
faith in man which the world to-day lacks, 
which it needs above all else, and which 
must arise, strong as the inevitable, out 
of faith in God. Man is instinct, man is 
passion; but man is also spirit and divine. 
And it is in terms of the latter we must 
see his dignity and work out his destiny. 
Above the yap and howl of the ape and 
tiger in human life and history, let him 
hear again the voice of sweet proclaim, 
that bids him know he is the child of 
God. The accent fell upon our ears again, 
of the mighty message of Channing, call- 
ing us to the greatness, not the littleness 
in us, a greatness before the faith in 
which even monstrous war with all its 
train of arguments will go down in defeat. 

Dr. Sperry delivered one of the finest 
Essex Hall lectures I have ever heard. 
It was on “The Divine Reticence.” The 
Bible, the great theologians, like Calvin, 
for example, carry a note of agnosticism 
in their swelling voice. The Cloud rests 
upon the Ark of the Covenant. God is 
a God who hides Himself; and the times 
of revelation are followed by times of 
reticence. In a fine piece of exposition 
and interpretation Pascal was summoned 
forth from the Seventeenth Century, and 
in that form we were made to see the 
Twentieth Century walking, in its eyes 
the terror of the infinite spaces. But as 
for him the limitation of knowledge left 
a space for creative faith and free choice 
on the part of man, so to-day the veiled 
God, the God who has hidden Himself, 
leaves to us the romance of quest, the 
glory of mystery, the thrill of discovery. 
The loss to theology becomes the oppor- 
tunity for that travail of spiritual ex- 
perience which is creative and leads to 
finer and fuller apprehension of a Deity, 
who if He is hidden, is hidden in the soul 
of man. In faith we have the spiritual 
presence of absent things; Christianity 
becomes “an ultimate certainty based 
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upon a provisional perplexity.” God is 
passive in order that man may have the 
chance of, and hear the call to activity. 
The lecture brought back in its doctrine 
the bracing effect of passages in the poetry 
of Browning, who sometimes got behind 
the secret of the divine obscurity. This 
age must be the discoverer, the maker, 
of its own certainties, by the discipline of 
thought and experience. J 

1) 


THE CHURCH IDEA 


This was the subject of the four ad- 
dresses at the Public Meeting, and together 
they made articulate, and interpreted, an 
important phase of current Unitarian his- 
tory in Wngland. We have long given 


up as an impossible anomaly one hundred _ 


per cent. Congregationalism and Independ- 
ency. The logic of facts has been too 
strong and the atomistic theory is fading 
from our ecclesiastical philosophy also. 
We have had our forty years of wander- 
ing in the wilderness, and free life in a 
wilderness, we are finding, is not for man. 
The last word in the grammar of ascent 
is not liberty but loyalty, not singularity 
but community. “Isolation means desola- 
tion.” So Unitarianism here is seeking 
to gather up its split or scattered forces 
into one organization on a representative 
basis, into a body of ‘which the local 
churches will be members. We want a 


“fuller deliverance from mere parochialism, 


and along the aisles of local churches to 
see gleaming, as through variously colored 
windows, the spiritual reality of a Church, 
through common loyalty to which we shall 
not be fettered and enslaved but emanci- 
pated and enlarged. This is the creative 
idea that is struggling more or less un- 
consciously to-day in English Unitarian- 
ism to life. Amid the many we seek the 
vision of the One, so that taught by rea- 
son, with imagination touched and emo- 
tion enkindled, we may go forward in a 
larger path to bigger objectives. 


No Credit in Being Ther Unless You 


Do Something in a Liberal 


MINOT SIMONS 


ERSONS who are “too liberal” to join 

any church were in the mind of Dr. 
Minot Simons of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York Oity, when he 
preached a sermon on “Unitarianism and 
the Great Mass Movements of the World's 
Thought and Life,’ and in contrasting 
futile and effective, half-way » and 
thoroughgoing liberalism, Dr. Simons said, 
in part: 


There are too many church tramps in 
the city. They go about “to hear” this 


or ‘that minister, but they do not stop, 


long enough in any one church to get 
something done in behalf of the higher 
life of the world. They go about to get 
and not to give, and in the long run they 
do not help even themselves. They are 
simply curious and self-centered, looking 
for entertainment or for a church oppor- 
tunity to get something for nothing. 
Sometimes they say that they are too 
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liberal to join anywhere, but that is non- 
sense. They are not liberal, but loose. 
Moreover, why should other persons, who 
are intelligent enough to know better, quit 
the church altogether simply because 
certain cheap evangelists, sensational 
preachers, and queer sects make religion 
ridiculous? Every human interest is made 
ridiculous by some extremist or exploiter ; 
but if religion is an essential feature in 
the education of a human life, if religion 
is the chief inspirer of idealism in the 
great social life, then let the foolish 
rave, but let the serious-minded to their 
GUtyec" ses 


Liberal ideas cannot maintain them- 
selves; they can be maintained only by 
those liberals who will stand for them 
and make them an influence in the world. 
Thousands of liberals come to New York 
City, but the first of the old associations 
which they break is the church associa- 
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tion, and it ought to be the last to be 
broken. There are personal inspirations 
to be gained. Without them we are not 
in spiritual condition for the demands of 
life. There is the Cause of a simple vital 
religion to be advanced in a world whose 
religion on the whole is the most back- 
ward of all human interests. Conse- 
quently, there is a loss to the liberal and 


a loss to liberalism in every indifferent 


liberal. 

Liberalism in those who quit is futile 
and ineffective. There is no credit in 
being liberal unless you do something with 
your liberalism. One might as well be 
on the back side of the moon. All for 
nothing, so far as he is concerned, have 
been the great struggles and sacrifices in 
order to free the human mind and heart 
and to win a place for religion on God’s 
highway of progress. Life eventually 
makes tremendous demands for clear 
vision and courageous aspiration. Unita- 
rianism is trying to meet these demands 
on the bedrock of spiritual realities. It 
is to-day a supreme spiritual opportunity, 
but it is lost wherever there is a self- 
indulgent and irresponsible indifference. 

Unitarianism is not another sectarian- 
ism. Our Fellowship of Free Churches 
is not a sect; it is in truth a fellowship 
of those who would rid the world of the 
sectarian spirit and who would put reli- 
gion on such a basis of general principles 
as would make sectarianism impossible. 
There is a good deal of talk just now 
about church unity. There can be no 
such thing in any sense of organic union. 
The one thing possible and most highly 
desirable is co-operation for human wel- 
fare, and the only possible basis for such 
co-operation or for the success of its work 
is the spiritual basis of the great first 
principles of religion which our Fellow- 
ship of Churches proclaims. 

And so, in spite of indifference on the 
one hand, and in spite of all the conser- 
yatism of the ages which is still fighting 
liberalism, particularly the expression of 
it which our churches represent, those of 
us who eare for these principles and who 
see what they would mean in the life of 
the world, must strengthen our own al- 
legiance to them. We know the kind of 
influence we can exert, and we appreciate 
the privilege as well as the obligation to 
exert it. 

I beg of you not to get a false idea of 
the extent and of the definiteness of the 
liberal movement outside of our Unitarian 
ehurehes. It is true that the liberal move- 
ment all about us is slowly gaining 
strength, and yet as compared with the 
vigor and aggressiveness of the vast his- 
torie chureh, liberalism is exceedingly 
limited. It still has ages of struggle ahead 
of it. I assure you that there is nothing 
automatic about its final triumph. It 
must be made to triumph, or it fails. 

To-day the cause of liberalism is a 
direct challenge to our fellowship of 
churches, because it is trying to express 
a thoroughgoing liberalism. There is 
Something mightily inspiring about a 
thoroughgoing liberalism. It is not a half 
nor a quarter liberalism which is often 
so ready to halt and temporize and com- 
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promise. We are not ourselves perfect in 
our spirit of liberalism—I admit that— 
but we press on toward this goal of our 
high calling. We are trying to be 
thoroughgoing liberals. And in the eager 
spirit of it we are prepared to say “No,” 
to the faint-hearted who would give up 
and quit simply because this person or 
that person outside of our fellowship is 
Saying, ‘We are all becoming liberals,” 
or, “I guess we are all becoming Unita- 
rians these days.” How often these things 
are said privately, but never are they said 
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publicly! In public such speakers are 
often the very ones to make the most 
strenuous efforts to distinguish themselves 
from Unitarians. I say to the faint- 
hearted, “Would you be willing to close 
up our Unitarian churches and leave the 
Cause of religious liberalism to those who 
say, ‘We are all becoming Unitarians 
to-day’?” My reply is, “I would not.” 
The duty and the joy of bearing witness 
to a thoroughgoing liberalism will enlist 
my utmost of mind and heart so long as 
I live. And I trust it is the same with you. 


Some California Projects 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


ALIFORNIA has some mighty inter- 

esting public problems and proposals 
just now, each of which deserves an arti- 
cle. First, there is the plan of the 
Boulder Canon Dam for the impounding 
of the waters of the Colorado River. It 
is a scheme which is of immense signifi- 
eance and importance. It means flood 
control and the security of the Imperial 
Valley and the rich lowlands of Southern 
California. It means abundant water 
supply for irrigation and the turning of 
the desert into fruitful fields. It means 
electric power for the industries of all 
the Southwestern States. Primarily, of 
course, it is an engineer’s job, but now 
it has got into politics, and debate in 
the Senate waxed hot at the last session, 
until finally the bill died of too much 
talk. Arizona and Utah believe that 
California is trying to get more than its 
fair share. State jealousies are aroused 
and the prestige of Senators is involved, 
and Lord knows what will come out of 
it. As so often before, on even greater 
matters, progress and human welfare 
wait while exuberant and _ egotistical 
Senators at Washington indulge them- 
selves in torrents of speech-making. Be- 
fore we can dam the Colorado we shall 
have to dam the floods of talk. 

Then there is the splendid idea of a 
bridge across San Francisco Bay—another 
engineering job of stupendous propor- 
tions—something bigger than has yet been 
attempted, and perhaps too big even for 
the skill of modern bridge builders and 
the: optimism and resources of San 
Francisco. This plan, for the present at 
least, is in the competent hands of a com- 
mission of experienced engineers; but 
when the commission reports its recom- 
mendations, that plan, too, may become 
the prey of the politicians, with con- 
tractors and real estate promoters and big 
business of one kind and another pulling 
in different directions. This, also, is too 
big and splendid a scheme to be spoilt 
by petty jealousies and selfish greed. 

Then, to my mind, even more important 
than either of these great visions is the 
plan for State Parks in which California 
bids fair to surpass all the other States. 
This plan will not cost a tenth of the 
Colorado Dam or the Alameda Bridge, but 
if it is wisely put through and developed 
under expert advice, it will be of im- 
mense advantage to the State and to all 


who live or yisit there. The bills now 
in the Legislature propose the creation of 
an unsalaried State Park Commission 
with authority to appoint a Park Director, 
and with power to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation appropriate public reser- 
vations, park properties, camp sites, and 
places of scenic and historic importance. 
It provides for a survey and report upon 
what lands are suitable and desirable for 
the ultimate development of a compre- 
hensive, well-balanced State Park system, 
and then for a referendum to see if the 
citizens of the State will endorse a bond 
issue of which the proceeds shall be used 
under certain conditions to acquire these 
properties for public use. This is an 
eminently wise and prophetic enterprise. 
The bills are well drawn, and public 
sentiment seems now to strongly favor 
their adoption. If these plans can be put 
through, it will mean that the hopes of 
the “Save the Redwoods League” will 
be fulfilled and the noble woods of the 
north, so far at least as they border the 
highways, will be preserved; that the re- 
maining sequoia or big tree groves will 
be saved from the lumberman’s axe; that 
the scenic land-marks, the splendid valleys 
second only to the Yosemite, the lake and 
river borders, the more accessible moun- 
tains, and best of all the sea beaches, 
or some of them, can be secured for 
public enjoyment. 

Traffic congestion is as bad in the 
older California cities as it is everywhere 
else. Everybody owns and operates an 
automobile in California, and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles were layed out 
before the days of motors. The down- 
town streets cannot carry the traffic, and 
the people who insist on parking facilities 
in the streets are still able to defeat the 
restricting measures that are urgently 
needed. The traffic rules in Los Angeles 
are, however, exceptionally drastic, and 
are supported by public opinion. I 
wonder if pedestrians in Chicago and New 
York would all stop short or step lively 
at the clang of a bell the way they do at 
the street crossings in Los Angeles. 

California highways are, of course, 
superb. The universal use of automobiles 
requires that, and a small tax on gasoline 
pays for all the construction and upkeep. 
There is no frost to upheave or crack the 
roadbed, and road-building materials are 
abundant and inexpensive. The road-. 
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sides, however, are deplorably disfigured 
by frequent and enormous billboards, and 
the advertising of soaps, pills, and tires 
obstructs the view on every hand. I 
have been sufficiently admonished to 
“Have a Camel” and to ‘Keep that 
School-Girl Complexion.” The worst fail- 
ure to protect public rights is the way 
in which private owners and “Beach 
Clubs” and amusement proprietors have 
been permitted to appropriate the land 
along the sea beaches. Places like Long 
Beach, Redondo, Venice, and Santa 
Monica woke up too late to find that they 
had lost their most valuable possessions. 
The recovery of these rights must now 
be a slow and expensive process, but the 
seaside cities and resorts must face the 
necessity of acquiring for public enjoy- 
ment the land between highwater mark 
and the bordering highways. These 
lands are now for the most part occupied 
by hot-dog shops, shabby amusement 
places, undesirable “club,” and other re- 
sorts. They must all be cleaned out and 
esplanades or parks and embankments 
substituted. Self-respect and public ad- 
vantage both require these improvements. 

California is now one of the most pro- 
ductive States of the Union in the arts. 
The number of architects who are doing 
really distinguished work is most en- 
couraging. The adaption to California 
conditions of the architectural types that 
are more or less indigenous to the South- 
west are very interesting. One can take 
the simple forms of the buildings of an 
Indian pueblo and produce a museum, 
ehureh, or dwelling of marked individu- 
ality and appropriateness. Or one can 
take the Spanish and Moorish types and 
evolve buildings with a singular combina- 
tion of stability and grace. The lavish 
use of color gives the plain surfaces sig- 
nificance and charm, and patios and 
cloisters and bell towers can be planned 
with great variety and distinction. Of 
late the architects are using for private 
dwellings the sharp-pitched roofs and 
small windows of the Norman or Breton 
farmsteads, and to my eyes these are more 
attractive than the flat-roofed Mexican or 
pueblo types. The latter are too often 
squat and stubby and do not admit of 
such delightful interiors. The style of 
the Franciscan Missions remains, how- 
ever, dominant for churches, schools, and 
many public buildings, and proves to per- 
mit a sufficient diversity of form, color, 
and material. 

Then, of course, California is the best 
field in the world for the city planners 
and the landscape architects. Climate 
and soil, the marvelous backgrounds of 
sea or mountains or brilliant sky, the 
adaptability of almost every tree and bush 
and flower that grows anywhere in the 
world to the favorable conditions, combine 
to make gardening a delight and a joy to 
all beholders. The demand for residence 
suburbs has led to the laying out of 
hundreds of square miles of ‘additions’ 
and “developments.” Streets and side- 
walks are constructed, sewers and water 
mains put in, light and telephone wires 
carried in subways. Often attractive 
dwellings are built by the promotors, to- 
gether with a clubhouse, an inn, a golf 
course, and a schoolhouse, before a single 
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sale is made. Millions are often spent 
in these developments before there is any 
return whatever. Sometimes, of course, 
these towns or villages are planned with- 
out any taste or judgment—a _ stupid 
checkerboard or a total lack of regard for 
the natural topography; but more often 
the plans are admirably studied and the 
house lots laid out with due reference 
to the views, the prevailing winds, and 
the relation of the buildings. Often care- 
fully drawn restrictions or zoning laws 
provide for artistic development and safe- 
guard the rights of the community as a 
whole. In many instances, intending re- 
sidents must have the plans of the dwell- 
ings or buildings they propose to erect 
approved -by the company’s jury of 
architects before construction can begin. 

The most recent art development is the 
establishment of community or art 
theaters in many places, Hollywood can, 
of course, produce plenty of moving 
pictures, but the higher forms of drama 
have languished. The commercial thea- 
ters put on only the plays that are sure 
to meet the test of the box-office, and 
that means as a rule plays without 
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literary or dramatic merit. The traveling — 
companies that occasionally visit the State 
are usually of third-rate quality. Indeed, 
the professional theater territory in the, 
United States is now small and is con- 
stantly shrinking, and so it has come 
about that every State now has some 
shining examples of a playhouse run by 
amateurs who are not out primarily for 
money gains but who feel a necessity for 
“self-expression” and who are keenly alive 
to all the modern ways of stagecraft and 
eager to try out new forms of the dramatic 
arts. The Pasadena Community Play- 
house, to‘take just a single example, has 
a complete and beautiful building with 
every conceivable facility. It enlists the 
enthusiastic support of a large number 
of citizens, the untiring co-operation of 
a skillful groifp of players, and it enjoys 
the leadership of experienced producers 
and managers. It gives plays that are 
worth while, conducts its own schools of 
dramatie art, and its laboratories for 
costuming, dyeing, Scene painting, and 
earpentering. These community theaters 
are making very real contributions to the 
life of the State. 


Humanism and the Sanctities 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

“Must a man wreck the sanctities and 
inspirations of life when he becomes a 
humanist?” This is such a question as 
one might wish to have solved inductively, 
by laboratory methods. But where is the 
disinterested competent observer? And 
where is the sufficient number of humanists 
who have been humanists, avowedly 
humanists, long enough so that one may 
safely say that the sum total of their 
characters is the product of humanism? 
Will not the evidence be necessarily largely 
opinion? And opinion tabulated remains 
opinion still. When I am tempted to offer 
my own, which has been formed almost 
entirely from the columns of THE ReGIs- 
TER, and so should not be prejudiced in 
favor of humanism, since the Editor does 
not call himself one of them. I find that 
opinion to be that humanists are not 


wreckers of idealisms, inspirations, reyer-: 


ences, but characteristically people who 
cherish just those possessions. 

After all, are these things essentially 
products of opinion, doctrine, theology? 
Are they not rather products of that 
searching, striving after something higher, 
finer, truer, nobler than we find ourselves 
to be, that we may enjoy, emulate, and to 
some extent become that something? I 
confess I am unable to entirely dissociate 
this worship from the idea of a “power 
not myself.” But it does not trouble me 
if another must so dissociate it. Perhaps 
he seeks and emulates the best that he is 
conscious of as actual or potential in him- 
self or in his fellow. It is a worth-while 
effort. One cannot aim upward and make 
progress without climbing. Hero-worship 
is much of any religion. Perhaps we need 
not greatly change the meaning of the term 
to say itis all. 

The Romanist worships God and many 
saints. The orthodox Protestant finds the 
worship of the saints idolatry. He wor- 
ships a three-in-one God. For some of us 
to worship Christ, beyond the limits of 


hero-worship, would be idolatry. We wor- 
ship God. If this is idolatry to a humanist, 
if perhaps he worships ideals but does not 
personify them, if only he worships, shall 
we not be quite content? The Romanist 
has his sanctities and his inspirations. 
We do not grant that he is richer in them 
than we. Need we doubt that the 
humanist is also rich? 

And now, not being quite sure that I 
have understood your question, I will try 
to restate it: Can there be efficient fruit- 
ful worship without an acceptance, in the 
mind of the worshiper, of the idea of a 
Deity? I do not doubt there can be. 

O: W. WEBSTER. 


Sr. ALBANS, VT. 


Inquiry for Readers 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :— 
Will you please tell me where, in Vergil, 
the following line appears? And what 
is the occasion and the context?. “Forsan 

et haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
P= a Rah se = 


My Church 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


My church is builded on sea and sod 
With a dome of infinite blue; 

And wherever I go I worship God 
Without form, or creed, or pew. 


In the wonderful service there is no flaw, 
The music is kin to soul; 

And everywhere one feels with awe 
The harmony of the Whole. 


By night, by day, the wordless prayers 
Of countless hearts shall raise 

A mighty anthem to proclaim 
His Law, His Works, His Praise. 


This is the church I long to share— 
Builded on sea and sod— . 
Where the heart of man shall find, 
through prayer, 
The heart of a loving God! 
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Young People Say Au Revoir to Shoals 
After a Joyous Two Weeks of Fellowship 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Is~Lns OF SHOALS, N.H., July 9. 
HE ROLL CALL taken at the clos- 
ing banquet of the seventh annual 


Y. P. R. U. Conference at Star Island re- 


vealed a gratifying proportion of new 
young people, a fact which augurs well for 
the continuing life and development of the 
Star Island enterprise. The Massachu- 
setts contingent, as usual, overwhelmed 
the others in numbers; and, in addition, 
there were at the second week’s banquet 
the following representatives: California, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and New Jersey, each one; Maryland and 
Rhode Island, two; Colorado, Canada, and 
Pennsylvania, three; Minnesota, Illinois, 
and New Hampshire, four; Missouri, five; 
New York, six. 


NEW FEDERATION 


Star Island has not provided her usual 
cheerful weather for the young people’s 
weeks, but has meted out an over-plus of 
cold and a number of rainy days. Un- 
daunted by showers, the young folk have 
played ball in slickers, and swept the 
water from the tennis court with a broom, 
in order to keep up with the tournament 
schedule. Willing hands have aided Rey. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge in piling the little red 
motor truck—the first on Star Island— 
with stones from the bathing beach, to be 
turned into the ground which is to be 


filled and made into a much-needed second 


tennis court. About fifty of the. young 
folk were at one time engaged in this 
work, which has resulted in a much im- 
proved bathing beach, thus serving a two 
fold purpose. Interest has been keen, too, 
in the Tuck parsonage, which is to be 
built this summer under Mr. Rutledge’s 
supervision, on the foundations of the old 
parsonage near the church, a project which 
was outlined in THe Reaisrer of June 380. 

The program of the week just closed 


_ began with a Sunday sermon by Dr. John 


W. Day of Kennebunk, Me., and was con- 
tinued with six lectures by Dr. George R. 
Dodson, minister of the Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis and professor of 
philosophy at Washington Univer- 
sity in the same city. .There were 
five talks on the rocks by Dr. 
Frank §. ©. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis; also two evening lectures, 
one by Prof. John C. Scammell, and 
the second by Prof. Everett W. 
Lord, both of Boston University. 
Other evening programs have been 
entertaining and informal. Daily 
conferences on Y. P. R. U. matters 
have been well attended, and the 
delegates have gained much help 
from their participation in discus- 
sions in the conferences and the 
forum periods after lectures. 

Star Island has been the meeting 
place of a large proportion of the national 
officers, directors, and field workers this 
year. At a board meeting held July 4 
Charles §S. Bolster, 
Boston, president; Miss Ruth M. Twiss, 


Berlin, Mass.,. recording secretary; Miss 
Sara Comins, Boston, executive secretary ; 
Malcolm C. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
treasurer; Frederick T. McGill, Jr., New- 
ton Center, Mass., C..Stanley Anderson, 
Chicago, H. Weston Howe, Philadelphia, 
and Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester, 
Mass., vice-presidents ; Miss Anne Ardoom 
of Hackensack, N.J., Herbert K. Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., Miss Ruey Packard of 
West Roxbury, Mass., Warren 8S. Warner 
of Marlboro, Mass., William N. Chew of 
New York City, Miss Virginia L. Frederick 
ot Dorchester, Mass., Miss Priscilla Hard- 
ing of Brooklyn, Hugo O. E. Carlbourg of 
Providence, Miss Ethel Hennis of Clinton, 
Mass., Louis Hosch of Louisville, Ky., 
directors ; and Miss Hleanor P. MacGregor, 
Chicago, field secretary. 

The board recognized the new Ohio 
Valley Federation, and elected Louis Hosch 
of Louisville, Ky., to be its representative 
among the national directors. Miss Dliza- 
beth Hall of Braintree, Mass., was made 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the removal of Archie Reid to Buffalo. 

The board has entrusted to Hugo O. E. 
Carlbourg of Providence the chairmanship 
of the 1928 conference program, 

Standing committee chairmen were also 
present, as follows: Miss Matilda Gold- 
stone, social service; Miss Hlizabeth Hall, 
student; Everett Tisdale, interdenomina- 
tional committee. 


MASTERS OF THOUGHT 


The board voted its approval of a co- 
operative project looking to the main- 
tenance by the denominational organization 
of a student secretary. A meeting was re- 
ported of the officers of the Universalist 
Y. P. C. U. with those of the Y. P. R. U. 
to discuss common problems, and a joint 
meeting next year is hoped for. An ex- 
change of delegates has been made this 
year between the two organizations, and 
the Ferry Beach conference scheduled 
for August is to be attended by Miss 


Ruth M. Twiss and Byerett Tisdale. 
July 
CATHERINE PARMBENTER 


Yours is a privilege, and graciously 
You dominate the earth. For only by 
The short, swift storms that sweep across the sky 
We guess the tropic passion there must be 
Within your soul. 
You rule the languorous, midsummer days— 
The mountains shrouded in their purple haze— 
The friendly meadows lying lush and green! 
And when the sunset-fire warms the blue, 
‘We hear the chiming of the Angelus; 
Softly the twilight peace encircles us, 

And we, like weary children, turn to you, 
Led by your little vesper-lamp that shines 
Above the wind-stirred shadow of the pines. 


Oh, dark and lovely queen, 


The policy of absentee voting, which has 
proved of value, is to be continued, and 
the charter, or certificate of affiliation, 
plan was put into effect. By this plan, a 
society affiliating will receive a certificate 


_of development, he said. 
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which it will hold until it fails to affiliate. 
The board decided to hold a single meeting 
instead of both the Deerfield and Middle 
Atlantic conferences. The budget was ex- 
plained in detail and accepted. 

Not a firecracker or other explosive 
appeared on the island for the Fourth of 
July. Baseball, tennis, bridge games, a 
musicale, and the usual program were the 
only observance here. Dr. John W. Day 
selected for his Sunday sermon “Liberty, 
Freedom, and Law.” All new freedom 
brings with it a new set of restraints, he 
said, illustrating it by the changes in 
transportation which haye come and the 
traffic laws which they have necessitated. 
So, he said, the transition from creeds to 
intellectual freedom has created new con- 
trols. ‘Every passage from the things of 
the past to the new things of the future 
must be a defense of the truth, of liberty 
that is liberty, and independence rooted in 
law,’ he said. 

Dr. Dodson has given a course of great 
value on “The Great Masters of Thought,” 
showing how men to-day may share their 
insight and wisdom. He explained the 
philosophy of Socrates, Epicurus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Plato, and Emerson; and in his 
last lecture he gathered up the best in all 
of them into what he called “an inclusive 
Christianity,” which embodies them all. 
Christianity is the result of a long process 
From the reli- 
gion of Israel, with its crude, early ideas 
of Jehovah as a tribal God, through the 
transformations wrought by the prophets, 
who modernized it, and the Deuteronomic 
revolution, to the Jewish religion which 
was that of the early Christians, Christi- 
anity has come. Paul transplanted it to 
the Greek world, and there it came into 
contact with the great Greek philosophies 
and became conbined with a form of Aris- 
totelianism. In recent times Christianity 
has been transformed further under the 
influence of science. In it is more of 
Greek philosophy and ethical ideals than is 
usually realized, Dr. Dodson said. Many 
of the stages through which it has passed 
were discussed at some length. 


THE LONG CLIMB 


What Unitarianism is, in Dr. Dodson’s 
conception of it, is that form of Christi- 
anity which aspires to be synony- 
mous with universal ethics and 
universal religion. “It would not 
convert others, but would confer 
with them,” he said. “Its ideal 
is to develop each great religion 
in the direction of universal reli- 
gion. What it seeks is a religious 
philosophy which will include and 
sum up the intellectual achieve- 
ments of mankind in the long climb 
through the ages. The modern 
man feels that all truth, from all 
sources, including both Christian 
and non-Christian, is his birth- 
right. He may eall himself 
Christian, but he means an inelu- 
sive Christianity, which is intel- 
lectually hospitable and is practically a 
passionate love of Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness, and of God who is their living 
unity. 

The talks on the rocks were given by 
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Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
whose general subject was “What Reli- 
gion Means to Me.” The young people took 
great interest in the lectures of both Dr. 
Wicks and Dr. Dodson, prolonging the 
lecture hour with their comments and 
questions. This was especially true of 
Dr. Wicks’ hour on “What Immortality 
Means,” after which there were two con- 
ferences on the subject. Dr. Wicks’ talks 
were on the meaning of God, Jesus, the 
Bible, Immortality, and Unitarianism. In 
the final lecture he expressed his opposi- 
tion to the use of Dr: Chadwick's familiar 
“Wive Points,” as havitig a deadening effect 
on the denomination when they are taken, 
even informally, as its creed. This does 
not express anything to which any Chris- 
tian church may not subseribe, but it does 
effectually conceal the distinctive things 
about Unitarianism which give it a reason 
for being, he believes. 


A NEW AFFIRMATION 


Dr. Wicks suggested a better statement, 
such as an affirmation of ten points which 
he has formulated: “We affirm the divine- 
ness of all life, of which Jesus is the 
highest expression; the oneness of man 
and the Eternal; the essential goodness 
of human nature; the rise of man; the 
universality of revelation; the reign of 
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natural law; heayen and hell as conditions 
of the soul, that we create; the primacy 
of reason in the discovery of truth; that 
character is the aim of religion; that there 
is but one principle in the universe, and 
that principle makes for good.” 

In his presentation of the subject of 
what God means, Dr. Wicks expressed his 
growing belief in an evolving God. Evyery- 
thing is struggling for perfection. It is 
so with man, and Dr. Wicks believes that 
is the God within, working to the without. 
“The God of our faith is, then, first seen 
within ourselves,” he said. “That He 
exists beyond ourselves is inference, but, 
I think, logical inference.” 

Jesus, he believes, is divine, not because 
the Infinite exhausted himself in a single 
person, but because he is the highest 
human expression of the divine life. One 
of Dr. Wicks’ suggestions about the Bible 
was that if it could be printed in 66 sepa- 
rate books and presented in that form 
to readers, it would be read with interest. 

Dean Everett W. Lord, of the Boston 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion, spoke one evening on choosing the 
tight things in life—food, clothing, lan- 
guage, books, friends, profession; and 
Prof. John C. Scammel of the same uni- 
versity lectured on “Youth Approaches 
Religion.” 


Dallas Lore Sharp, at the Norfolk Conference, 
on “Educate for Poetry and Prophecy” 


MERIGAN CHILDREN are not being 
educated for poetry or prophecy. Can 
this be done in the schools? Prof. Dallas 
Lore Sharp considered this matter in his 
address on ‘The Poet and the Prophet” at 
the spring meeting of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence at Canton, Mass. He asked why in 
this age American schools have not pro- 
duced one single great poet, or philosopher, 
or religious leader. He said: 

“The answer is: We don’t believe in 
poets and philosophers and_ religious 
leaders. We believe in business men. We 
have no mind for the things of the spirit, 
and no course of study for spiritual ends. 
The plan and purpose of American educa- 
tion is practical, vocational—for business. 
No American parent educates his child for 
poetry or prophecy. 

“We Americans need a new faith and a 
new education that shall make for wisdom 
and sermon and song. We have the doer. 
Is there an education for the creator? 

“Life and nature are still the source 
of originality, the sole seat of authority. 
Books make a full-man. It is life and 
nature that give him authority. But life 
and nature are little reckoned with in 
formal education; small credit is given 
them in the classroom; yet authority— 
authorship—poet and prophet, are the 
glory of education. Or is it the end of 
education to produce the scribe? 

“Neither scribe nor author is the end of 
our school edueation, but that average in- 
telligence upon which democracy rests. 
Not seribe but citizen, not author but 
voter, is the business of the schools, the 
true end of its course of study. The schools 
are the public’s, concerned with the public, 
with the education of living together. 
There are several educations, however: 


one, in the public school, for democracy ; 
another, in and out of school, for in- 
dividuality; and another distinct and 
essential education, in life and nature, for 
authority—as great a national need as 
democracy. We need peace and prosperity 
and liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; 
but quite as much does this nation need 
vision—to walk in truth and beauty. 
Where there is no vision, the people perish. 

“Can we educate for vision? teach men 
authority—td preach a Sermon on the 
Mount? to land on Plymouth Rock? to 
write a “Walden Pond?” to be an Abraham 
Lincoln? to risk a League of Nations? 
These are visions, daring, dangerous 
visions, not old, out of books, but new, out 
of life and nature. We must educate for 
vision—for dreams and deeds that are 
without precedent. 

“But not in school. Jesus went little to 
school. He knew a few great books pro- 
foundly; but he was not bound out to 
books for an education. It is hardly 
strange that the schools should make noth- 
ing of this. It is passing strange, however, 
that we parents, dreaming dreams for our 
children, should send them to school for 
their whole education, getting no hint 
from an opposite course that was found 
fit for Jesus. ; 

“There were schools and books aplenty, 
and young Saul of Tarsus had them, and 
had Gamaliel for his teacher. The boy in 
Nazareth had a few great books of poetry 
and prophecy; he had his school, too, but 
it was the carpenter’s shop, the village 
street, the wild, lonely hills reaching off 
behind the town. This was his education ; 
and there is none better—none other, per- 
haps—for authority. 

“Supreme utterance is always poetic 
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utterance, deeply human, deeply religious, 
and as fresh and daring as the dawn. - 
Such utterance may come untaught. But, , 
if the conscious Power for such utterance 
is the possession of the few, the instinct 
for it, and the joy in it, is a quality of all 
human minds. Deeper within us than our 
conscious mind, deeper than our sub- 
conscious mind, this instinct for utterance 
is the essence of the unconscious, the in-' 
most mind, whose substance is the flux of 
all originals. We can all utter, create, 
make; and we should have in our eduéa- 
tion the raw materials out of which new 
things are made, and find somewhere the 
original patterns according to which new 
things are made.” 


At Des Moines College 


Fundamentalists in control force many 
professors out—What Mr. 
Adlard said 


Des Moines College in Des Moines, Iowa, 
a Baptist institution, has been taken over 
by the ultra-Fundamentalist Baptist Bible 
Union. Creedal tests have been imposed 
on faculty members, and many have been 
forced to resign. Rev. Henry J. Adlard, 
preaching recently from his pulpit in the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
pointed to the medieval tragedy of cate- 
chizing professors as to their “belief in 
Semitic legends,” and paid tribute to those 
who refused to assent to the eighteen 
articles of faith promulgated by the Union. 
A real institution of religious learning, 
he said, should “investigate and unify the 
winnowed products of all religions after 
a free and frank investigation.” He 
continued : 

“The great discoverers of truth have 
never cried aloud that they were infallible, 
and that the door must be closed. Cop- 
ernicus, Newton, and Darwin were con- 
tent to modestly give their reasons, and 
by so doing they compelled all thinking 
men to give them heed. 

“Broadly speaking, the age of religion 
is the age of ignorant belief that truth is 
already possessed. It is for this reason 
that the vast proportion of the churches 
of America are citadels of ignorance and 
dishonesty. 

“The age of science begins with the 
unswerving principle that truth is a mat- 
ter of perpetual discovery. Between the 
two methods there can be no truce or 
harmony. Pious fiction is still fiction. 
Truth has superior rights to all fictions; 
and the world, if it would be sane and 
ordered, must adapt itself to truth.” 

With this. in mind, has a man a right 
to pelieve as he wishes? This is his 
legal right in America, said Mr. Adlard, 
but not his ethical right as a matter of 
intellectual integrity. He said: 

“We talk very glibly about free think- 
ing. In reality, thinking is not free. It 
is bound by rigid rules of procedure. 

“Neither financial strength, the power 
of numbers, antiquity, nor prestige gives 
us the right to believe what we like. But 
the tragedy of to-day is that we have more 
intellectual immorality in the realm of 
religion than in any other.” 
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For books are more than books, they are the life, 


Living Epistles 


The very heart and core of ages past, 


The reason why men lived and worked and died, 


The essence and quintessence of their lives. 
Amy Lowrtu. 


A Jew on the Gospels 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


By Claude Monte- 
New York: 


THE SyNopPTic GOSPELS. 
fiore. Two Volumes. 2nd Edition. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This valuable work appeared originally 
in 1909, in two volumes, with the promise 
of a supplementary third volume of 
“Additional Notes’ by Dr..Israel Abra- 
hams. This promise remained unfulfilled, 
though some of the anticipated material 
has been published by Dr. Abrahams in 
two series of “Studies in Pharisaism and 
the Gospels” (1917 and 1924). The new 
edition of Montefiore’s Commentary is 
thoroughly revised and in part re-written. 
Considerable additions are balanced by 
considerable omissions and condensations, 
so the work keeps about its former pro- 
portions. The translation formerly pre- 
fixed to the comment on each gospel is 
now omitted, though each verse is trans- 


lated as its turn comes to be discussed. 


The saving of space here is surely at the 
cost of some loss of usefulness. 

The first edition quoted voluminously 
from German and French commentators, 
notably Wellhausen, Johannes Weiss and 
Loisy. So extensive were the citations 
from the last-named that Montefiore’s 
work almost served the purpose of an 
Wnglish version of Loisy’s Les Evangiles 
Synoptiques. The new edition has materi- 
ally reduced the use of these writers and 
drawn more heavily on the work of newer 
scholars. 

But despite these and other differences, 
the work remains essentially what it was, 
with the same limitations, the same ex- 
eellencies. It is by all odds the ‘best 
‘source of information as to how Jesus 


and the Gospels impress a liberal and 


thoughtful Jew of to-day. It is positive, 
‘full of appreciation, full of insight, rich 
in thoroughly competent scholarship, an 
invaluable supplement to existing ‘“Chris- 
tian’ commentaries. No student can use 
it without learning much that will make 
Jesus more intelligible and helpful. Monte- 
fiore, more fully than perhaps any other 
Jewish scholar, is able to appreciate 
Jesus without reference to the traditional 
hostility between Christian and Jew. But 
eyen he cannot always compass complete 
scientific detachment. Sometimes he 
writes as if Jesus were not inside 
Judaism, but in some sense outside of it, 
a critic, looking on and judging it from 
an exterior position. And sometimes he 


does not sufficiently remember that the 
synoptic Gospels are themselves Jewish 
products, perhaps the best extant sources 
for the story of first-century Palestinian 
Judaism. The whole phenomenon of 
primitive Christianity, for practically the 
entire first century, belongs to the history 
of Judaism, and must be used to document 
that history from within. More than 
other Jewish writers, as we have said. 
Montefiore realizes. this; it would be 
strange if he did not now and again fail 
to realize its full implications. 

But just because these writings belong 
now to a group other than his own, Monte- 
fiore’s commentary has _ extraordinary 
value. He ofter sees clearly where 
“Christian” commentaries are affected by 
their own attachments. The rich store of 
Jewish learning sheds a flood of light on 
many passages, and makes the work 
indispensable to every new testament 
scholar. The author has done well to 
re-issue it. Incidentally, it may serve to 
call attention to his other books, which 
are of first-rate importance, notably The 
Religious Teaching. of Jesus, Liberal 
Judaism and Hellenism, and Judaism 
and St. Paul. 


Wedlock 


THe Fine Art or Living ToGpTHErR. By 
A. W. Beaven, D.D. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 


Beaven stresses what he calls the 
“oraces of attraction rather than the 
bonds of legal compulsion.” He writes not 
as a pessimist, but with a realization of 
the constantly increasing practice of di- 
vorece. He believes that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure, and that prevention of 
unhappiness in the home is a worthier 
ideal for the Church to cherish than the 
advocacy of more stringent laws concern- 
ing divorcee. He directs himself, primarily, 
to the young people who are to build the 
home. The discussion of the book is popu- 
lar and rather sentimental; but it con- 
tains much excellent advice, and is most 
comprehensive in its treatment. There is 
humor mixed with seriousness, and diffi- 
cult problems are considered with delicacy 
and fine discrimination. The chapter on 
the “in-laws” gives wholesome advice to 
all concerned, advocating a constant care 
against jealousy and a fair and honorable 
attitude. Dr. Beaven emphasizes the need 
of children in the home, and suggests 
their adoption where there are none. He 
reminds us, too, that love can die, but that 


Dr. 


also it ean grow. Throughout the book 


one necessity is urged, the religious at- 
mosphere of the home. Dr. Beayen, who 


is pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church in Rochester, N.Y., has preached 
annually for the past twelve years a series 
of sermons dealing with problems before 
and after marriage, and finds the practice 
of great value. He advocates it for other 
ministers, and with this in mind gives a 
bibliography of helpful material, as well 
as a list of subjects apropos to such 


discussion. F. B.S. 
Good Reading 
THe Marin Stream. By Stuart Sherman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Reading these essays, one realizes more 
keenly the loss suffered by American let- 
ters by the untimely passing of their 
author. In Stuart Sherman this country 
possessed a critic far above the average. 
Originally published as book reviews in 
the literary supplement of The New York 
Herald Tribune during the past three 
years, these chapters are not only valu- 
able as incisive comments on current 
literature, but even more so as criticisms 
which are almost ideal. Most reviewers 
are content with a superficial examination 
of a book’s contents. When, in language 
more or less conventional, they have pro- 
duced a survey of its general purpose, 
together with a comparison of it with its 
author’s previous writings, they consider 
that they have done all required of them. 
Not so with Mr. Sherman. Writing al 
ways English that was fresh as well as 
cultivated, like Goldsmith, he touched 
nothing he did not adorn. What concerned 
him, in every case, was the need of Gon- 
necting the work under discussion with 
the deeper principles underlying the liter- 
ary expression of his land and age as, in 
their turn, symbolic of all human life. 
Neither narrow nor academic, his criticism 
takes in broad horizons and long perspec- 
tives. Consequently, his judgments have 
not only unique literary charm, but some- 
thing of the value of finality. These last 
products of his pen deal with books of 
many kinds—Sandburg’s Lincoin, Bowers’ 
Jefferson and Hamilton, Mark Sullivan’s 
Our Times, Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, Beebe’s The Arcturus Adventure, 
and many others. Included with these is 
a delightfully witty analysis of Poultney 
Bigelow’s Recollections of Seventy Sum- 
mers, a consideration of Edith Wharton’s 
novels, brief but searching,-and a reveal- 
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ing discussion of Nicholas Murray Butler 
as educator and citizen. All are exceed- 
ingly good reading. We commend them 
as proofs of what criticism can and ought 
to be. This volume is a worthy memorial 
to an American writer who deserves a 
place in our letters. 
A.R. H. 


Ten Thousand Editions! 


THe IMITATION OF. CHRIST. Translated and 
edited by Albert Hyma. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50... 

For four hundred years,..7'he Imitation 
of Christ, next to the Bible, has been the 
most widely read book in the world. ‘The 
British Museum estimates that it has had 
at least ten thousand editions since its 
compilation in the fifteenth century. Dr. 
Hyma has made this period of church 
history his special field, and for two years 
has devoted ‘himself to a study of the work 
produced by the “Brethren of the Common 
Life.” This was the group of men whose 
writings Thomas 4 Kempis edited. His 
connection with the famous Imitation is 
indeed little more than that of an editor. 
Dr. Hyma has shown that the real creator 
of the book was probably Gerard Groot of 
Deventer, founder of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, teacher of Radewijns, and 
originator of the religious revival named 
Devotio Moderna. The Imitation contains 
the teachings of Groot, as the Gospels con- 
tain the teaching of Jesus. Thomas was 
simply one of the pupils of the great 
master; and in his house in Deventer, 
Thomas imbibed his teachings, and there 
he found his writings as well as the writ- 
ings of Groot’s disciples. The book is a 
fresh translation from a newly discovered 
manuscript which differs in important 
detail from those hitherto known. The 
original division into chapters and verses 
is used for the first time in an HWnglish 
edition. The format of the book is at- 
tractive, and undoubtedly this is the ver- 
sion of the Jmitation to be purchased in 
the future. CoB... 


The Life of Lives 


Tur Svrory or Jesus. By Benjamin W. 
Bacon. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

Professor Bacon, who is professor of 
New Testament criticism and inspiration, 
Yale University, is also a doctor of di- 
vinity and of literature. His work, there- 
fore, has the stamp of authority. The 
eight lectures presented in this book were 
given at no less than three schools of 
theology. 

The result represents thorough work. 
The lectures cover the entire field of in- 
vestigation from before the time of Jesus 
to the conyersion of St. Paul, and have 
the following titles: “History and the 
Gospel,’ “The Petrine Tradition—Its 
Limitations,” “Mark’s Gospel Outline,” 
“Prose and Poetry in the Sources,” “Light 
from the Second Source,’ ‘What .Jesus 
Really Did,” “What Jesus Really Said,” 
“The Beginnings of the Church.” The 
author means to exhaust the sources. So 
he describes the antecedents of New Testa- 
ment teaching, the material bearing di- 
rectly on those times, the evidence con- 
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tributed by Peter and Mark, and the 
letters of Paul. Professor Bacon would 
make the account of early Christianity 
plain. Unfortunately, his style gets in 
the way of his purpose. Hither he has 
been too long a critical student, or he fails 
to sense the limitations in the matter of 
analysis of the average reader. At all 
events, this book, which with the learning 
and intention of its author, should be a 
welcome antidote to Papini and Bruce 
Barton, does not measure up to its grand 
opportunity. The material may have gone 
well enough in the lecture room, with the 
genial personality of the lecturer behind 
it. In book form it is difficult to compre- 
hend, and lacks decisively power of pene- 
tration. It may help the scholar and the 
theologian; but for the average reader, 
seeking light on the mighty problems of 
the beginnings of Christianity, this re- 
viewer cannot recommend it. E. H.C: 


A French Catholic 


A Moprrn PLEA FoR CHRISTIANITY. By Louis 
DeLaunay. Translated from the I'rench by Sel- 
den P. Delany. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $2.25. CA 
M. DeLaunay is a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, a distin- 


guished scientist and mining engineer, 
and the author of a large number of 
scientific publications.. His aim here is 
not so much to reconcile science and reli- 
gion as it is to discredit agnosticism and 
to persuade unbelievers to enter the door 
of Faith. To him, Christianity is Catho- 
licism, and he pleads for its reasonable- 
ness and accuracy and the validity of its 
practices. The Catholic doctrine to which 
he adheres is summed up under four 
heads; the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacra- 
ment, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. He declares that “the four 
Gospels are authentic, and date in their 
present form from the first century: first, 
the Gospel of St. Matthew written in 
Hebrew in Jerusalem; then that of St. 
Mark; then that of St. Luke; and in 
AD. 60 that of St. John,—a curiously 
unscholarly presentation. In fact, it is 
a curious book from a man of science. 
It has much indeed of interest concerning 
Catholic practice, and is presumably help- 
ful to those who already are Catholic, but 
it is doubtful if it will win many agnos- 
tics to Christianity or Protestants to 
Rome. M. DeLaunay, however, is clearly 
a man of sincere religion, and one who 
finds therein comfort and inspiration. He 
is tolerant and he is mystical; and there 
are some high points in his writing, as 
when he says: “Salvation is deliverance 
from evil, and communion with God.” 
F.R.S. 


For Children 


WHEN I WAS A Girt IN SWEDEN. By Anna- 
Mia Hertzman. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25. 


All of the books of this series are full of 
information of the countries with which 
they are concerned ; but few of the authors 
have been as happy as Mrs. Hertzman in 
giving us a really human account of her 
girlhood in Sweden. Her very pranks are 
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delightful, and we are glad she is willing 
to tell us about them. It is very reassuy- 
ing to discover that little girls in Sweden 


can get into just as much mischief as’ 


those nearer home. Fathers and mothers, 
too, are just as tender and kind there as 
our own dear parents. What a pretty 
little ceremony that father made of cut- 
ting the Christmas tree. “After a perfect 
one had been found, he would walk up to 
the nearest and largest tree, doff his cap, 
bow low before it, and say in a deep, 
solemn voice, ‘Dear Father Spruce, I 
salute you. May we bring your pretty 
child to our house to help us celebrate our 
Christmas?’ ” 
the wholesome, beautiful home life this 
little girl enjoyed, we feel as if Sweden 
was very near to us, and not at all strange. 
After all, that ought to be the real pur- 
pose of these “Stories of Children of Other 
Lands,” and Mrs. Hertzman has splendidly 
achieved this goal. EF. M. 


JASON AND THE PrRincHSS. Kathleen Colvile. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 
$1.50. . 

As young Jason steered his father’s 
ship the Sea Gull up the Wonderway River 
toward the port of Queer Town, he saw 
the Princess Marigold in her gay pavilion 
idly watching the boats sail by. ‘That is 
the life I would love,” bitterly thought 
the boy, who longed for leisure to learn 
and to play on his beloved fiddle. He 
hated the rough, coarse life on his father’s 
trading boat. Not so felt the young Prin- 
eess. ‘Look at that jolly-looking boy, 
Nurse. How happy and strong he looks 
standing there with bare legs and no hat. 
Oh, how I wish I were like him! What 
luck some people have!” Most of us are 
content merely to envy, but this little 
Princess was sufficiently determined to 
escape from her restricted life and to be- 
come a stowaway on the Sea Gull. Her 
adventures there, and the part Jason 
played in helping her, make a pleasing 
tale, most delicately and artistically told. 
We are spared the trite ending ‘and so 
they lived happily ever after”; but Jason 
did secure his leisure to dream and create 
music, and the little Princess satisfied 
her love of adventure and gained the free- 
dom that her brave spirit demanded. A 
girl who had gayly scaled the rigging 
could hardly, on her return, be treated as 
a baby ! KE. F, M. 


PHILIP AND THE FAUN. By William Bowen. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Philip and the Faun is a vather daring 
conception of a flesh-and-blood little boy 
who has the gift of seeing and communi- 
cating with the fauns and nymphs with 
which the ancients peopled every tree and 
stream. If two other human beings can 
be found with the same power of per- 
ceiving these mythical creatures, they 
may return once more and live among the 
people of to-day. Philip’s strange quest to 
find these two companions leads them into 
many curious situations. This book may 
not have a wide appeal, but for a child 
fortunate enough to have a mystical strain 
in his make-up this unusual story will 
prove fascinating. 


When we finish reading of. 
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Uncle Sam’s Fur Seals of Pribilof Islands 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


In the year 1867, as we all know, the 
United States bought Alaska, with the 
Pribilof Islands, from Russia for about 
seven million dollars. On the Pribilof 
Islands, in the heart of the Bering Sea, 
was a great herd of seals. , 

There are three herds now in the North 
Pacific. One herd lives every summer on 
a small island in the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Japan takes care of them. Another herd, 
found on the Commander Islands, is 
looked after by Russia. 

The seals of the Pribilof Islands are 
managed by Uncle Sam, and they have 
paid back to the United States as much 
money as the price paid for all Alaska. 

Our fur seals are not only wonderful 
swimmers, but they can walk on land 
nearly as well as any sailor. That is 
why they are sometimes called sea-bears, 
and sometimes sea-lions. The baby seals 
are called pups, because they behave so 
much like puppies and are full of play and 
mischief, 

The three summer homes of the fur 
seals were discovered by Russian navi- 
gators of long ago. The Bering Sea was 
named after one of these early navigators. 
About two hundred years ago he was re- 
turning home as fast as he could sail 
with a sick crew, when he made a land- 
ing on the islands named the Commander 
Islands, in his honor. 

There, winter overtook the navigators, 
and there, Bering died. A naturalist- was 
with this crew, and he took the com- 


' mander’s place when spring made it pos- 


sible to start for home. 

* Before he sailed home, the seals came, 
thousands and thousands of them, to. their 
own islands. All winter they had lived 
far out at sea, and never before had any 
one known where fur seals lived when 
they were at home. ‘This then, was a 
great discovery. 

About forty years later another navi- 
gator, named Pribilof, came _ sailing 
through the Bering Sea and discovered 
the islands named for him. There were 
two islands in this group, one named 
Saint George and the other Saint Paul. 
Both were seal islands. One is about 
twelve miles long and the other thirteen. 

Not a human being was living on 
Pribilof Islands when Admiral Pribilof 
came sailing over the seas and surprised 
the seals. The natives living there now 
are descendants of Russians and Indians 
who made settlements on the islands 
when Russia went into the sealskin busi- 
ness. Now there is an interesting village 
on each island, and in each village there 
live a few white folk. They are a United 
States Government Agent, a doctor, school- 
teacher, and others. 3 

There are herds of our reindeer on the 
Pribilofs, and foxes and sea-bird rookeries. 
But the wonder of the world are the 
beaches where the thousands and thou- 
sands of seals live every summer. One 


amazing thing the seal mothers do is to 
go swimming away from home and be 
gone a day or two, and yet each mother 
is able to find her one and only seal baby 
on the beach when she returns. How she 
can pick her baby out from the thousands 
on the beaches is more than any man 
knows, but she does, and straightway 
nurses the hungry little fellow. 

All the seal pups have to learn to 
paddle and swim before the summer is 
over, so that they, too, can go in November 
with the others, to live all winter in the 
deep sea. 

Those who have been there tell us that 
the rocky places where the seals live are 
noisy places. The old seals have fights, 
the mother seals call and call to their 
children, and the youngsters answer in 
high pitched voices. The babies are prob- 
ably explaining that they will be there 
in a minute! 

They tell us that the baby seals are 
always rolling about the rocks bumping 
into each other and having tugs of war 
and all sorts of fun. If a man steps into 
their kindergarten circle and stops to 
speak to the children, they pull and tug 
at his trousers and coat-tails as if they 
were so many frolicsome puppies. 

Of course, as we all know, there has been 
all sorts of trouble about the killing of the 
fur seals at sea by those who had no right 
to do-so, and thousands of dollars have 
been spent in trying to protect the seals. 

Now there is a treaty in force between 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Japan which has settled all troubled 
questions. 

In these days there are believed to be 
nearly one million seals at home on the 
Pribilof Islands’ or swimming the cold 
seas, all belonging to Uncle Sam. 

[All rights reserved] 
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A Summer Shower in the 
Meadow 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

All the little meadow people were 
happy and busy one summer afternoon 
when Redbreast Robin flew over their 
heads singing, ‘“More wet, more wet.” 

Redbreast Robin sang “More wet,” and in 
his little bird heart he was glad; for “more 
wet” meant more worms, and there were 
five little open, hungry baby-bird mouths 
in his nest for Father and Mother Robin 
to fill. Sometimes it seemed as if they 
were just great hungry mouths and noth- 
ing else; so Redbreast Robin was glad 
to know the coming shower would bring 
the worms nearer the top of the ground, 
ready for him to snatch in his beak and 
fly away home with to the nest. 

But some of the little meadow people 
who heard him were not glad a bit. No, 
indeed! Busy Ant was hurrying here and 
there gathering food, and then, too, rain 
always did so much damage to the home 
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where she lived with her brothers and 
sisters, aunts and cousins, and all the rest 
of her relatives. 

It was hot and dry now. ‘Tree Frog 
was singing the song he sang only when 
he was so dusty he wished he was a tad- 
pole swimming around in a pool; the milk- 
weed leaves were turning yellow; the field 
blossoms were drooping in the hot sun: 
and the grass was brown and dry. Only 
the Grasshoppers and Locusts were happy, 
for that was just what suited them, and 


_the hotter it grew the higher Grasshopper 


Jumped and the louder Locust sang. 

Redbreast Robin sang and Tree Frog 
sang, too; for he knew, when Redbreast 
Robin sang like that, that soon he would 
be wet and comfortable once more. 

The Bees and Wasps were darting here 
and there over the meadow, busy, no 
matter how hot the sun; the moths and 
butterflies flitted lazily here and there, and 
only the Tree Frog and busy Ant paid 
attention to Redbreast as he sang and sang. 

By and by.a cloud came across the sky, 
a tiny, white cloud. It grew bigger and 
bigger, and darker and darker, until at 
last blackness hung over the meadow and 
thunder began to rumble. 

How everybody scampered then! The 
Moths and the Butterflies flew under great 
leaves, drew their wings close together, 
and clung for dear life to the leaf they 
were on. The Grasshoppers and their 
cousins, the Locusts, who hated wet, 
crawled as far as they could in among 
the burdock and mullen plants, the Ants 
hurried home, and the Bees and the Wasps 
flew home, too. How they all hated rain! 
Only Redbreast Robin, whose feathers 
were rainproof, and who sat on the nest, 
safely covering the little birds beneath, 
and Tree Frog, who was getting wetter 
and wetter, and cooler and cooler, every 
minute, were glad that it was raining. 

All at once the rain stopped, and the 
sun came out and things began to dry a 
little. The Moths and the Butterflies 
opened their wings and dried them; the 
Ants hurried around mending the entrance 
to their home, washed out by the rain; 
the Spiders, who had stayed in the center 
of their webs, began to eat them, ready 
to make new ones. The Bees began to 
get honey from the flowers, that no longer 
hung their heads with the heat, but smiled 
up at the blue sky as if to say “Thank 
you” to the cloud that had given them 
the shower. Everyone was busy and 
happy and glad of the coolness except 
Grasshopper and his cousin, Locust, who 
crawled around in the wet and grumbled 
because it was damp for their wings, and 
because their feet were wet. : 

“Are you not ashamed?’ asked a Butter- 
fly, who was flitting from flower to flower. 
“Tf it were not for the rain we should 
have no nice food. I am sure I could 
hardly get a drop of honey from the 
flowers before the shower, they were so 
tired and dusty, but now I can get my 
fill. Just see how happy they are to be 
washed clean, and to have such a deep 
drink of water at their roots.” 

Then Grasshopper and Locust stopped 
grumbling, and soon the sun dried the 
meadow, and everyone was busy and 
happy once more. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Liberals of Thirty Countries 
to Gather in City of John Hus 


Professor Otto, Professor Auer, Dr. Bradley to 
address International Congress at 
Prague in September 


R. MAX CARL OTTO, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. J. A. C.. Fagginger Auer, min- 


ister of the First Parish Unitarian Church, 


in Concord, Mass., and professor of his- 
tory and philosophy at. /Pufts, College ; and 
Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Unitarian Church in Chicago, TIl., 
are American liberal leaders who will 
give addresses at the meetings of the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals, to be held 
September 4-8 at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Professor Auer will speak on ‘How the 
Growth of Democratic Ideals and Inter- 


national Relations has Influenced the 
Outlook of Religion.” Dr. Bradley is 


scheduled to address the Congress on 
September 5. 

In addition to these speakers, many 
other religious liberals will represent this 
country at the Prague gathering. Mrs. 
Charles BH. St. John, who is chairman 
of the Committee on International Work of 
the Women’s Alliance, will represent both 
the. General Alliance and the American 
Unitarian Association. Other delegates 
from the Association will be Dr. and Mrs. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce of All Souls Unita- 
vian Church in Washington, D.C.; Dr. 
Bugene R. Shippen of the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Jessie W. Arm- 
strong of Erie, Pa.; Mrs. Charles W. 
Gerould of Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Rich- 
ard Peters of Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Henry M. Williams of Cambridge, Mass., 
who is treasurer of the Congress. Miss 
Sylvia Shippen will accompany her father, 
Dr. Shippen, and with Mrs. Peters will 
be her daughter. Others who will attend 
from America are Dr. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Bauer, Mrs. J. F. Paige and Miss Emelyn 
Paige of Washington, D.C., and Mrs. 
Oscar E. Mertz of Germantown, Pa. 

From England will come Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, noted Congregation- 
alist liberal minister at Brighton and 
formerly a special correspondent of THE 
ReeisteR; Rey. Alfred Hall, minister of 
the Upper Chapel, Unitarian, at Sheffield, 
who was one of the English ministers who 
visited America for the Unitarian cen- 
tenary celebration in 1925; Rev. Frank H. 
Vaughan, minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Gee Cross; Dr. William H. Drummond, 
secretary of the Congress; Dr. Walter 
Walsh; Miss Ruth Nettleford, new presi- 
dent of the British League of Unitarian 
Women; Mrs. A. B. Woodhouse, retiring 
president of the League; Miss H. Brooke 
Herford, secretary of the League; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bayley. Mrs. Bayley 
is treasurer of the League. 

Rey. Nicholas Jozan, suffragan bishop 
of Unitarian churches in Hungary; Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki, leader of the Unitarian 
Churches in Budapest and surrounding 
territory; Prof. George Boros, suffragan 
bishop of Unitarian churches in Transyl- 


vania, and other members of the theo- 
logical faculty of the college at Cluj- 
Kolozsvar, are representatives of Unita- 
rianism in eastern Europe who will be 
present. Dr. Rohrer, president of the 
Temple Colonies in Jerusalem, and Mrs. 
Rohrer will attend. 

Continental Europe will send these 
leaders in liberal religion: Prof. Van M. 
sroekman of Utrecht; Professor Heering, 
Leiden; Dr. H. G. van Wijngaarden, Am- 
sterdam; Pastor Paul Teissoniére, Brus- 
sels; Pastor Rey, Liége; Prof. Wautier 
d’Aygalliers, Paris; Prof. Martin Rade and 
Professor Hermelinck, Marburg; Dr. Ger- 
trude von Petzold, Frankfurt; Pfarrer 
Fritze, Pfarrer Radecke, and Directorin 
Karola Bartha, Cologne; Prediger Tschirn, 
Wiesbaden ; Pastor Thorvald Kierkegaard, 
Copenhagen; Dr. Mario Puglisi, Florence. 

Also attending the Congress will be the 
hosts, the men and women of the liberal 
religious movement led by Dr. Nobert F. 
Capek in Prague. Co-operating in hospi- 
ality and scheduled to take part in the 
meetings are representatives of the Czecho- 
slovak National Church. 

Those persons planning to attend the 
Congress who desire the official member- 
ship cards of the Congress and wish to 
reserve hotel accommodations at the Hotel 
Saxe, the headquarters hotel, should write 
to Dr. William H. Drummond, Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, London W.C. 2. 
Rates for room and meals at the Saxe will 
be about $2.50 per day. 

The Congress will be opened with a 
meeting of welcome in the Representation 
House on Sunday evening, September 4, 
and on Tuesday evening there will be a 
meeting for the general public in one of 
the largest halls of the city. The last 
evening will be devoted to a special meet- 
ing for students and other young people. 

The chief themes for discussion will be 
the contribution of philosophy and psy- 
chology to the spiritual interpretation of 
life and the idea of God; worship—reli- 
gious cultws—and its traditional forms in 
relation to modern needs ; modern religious 
education; and how the growth of demo- 
ervatic ideals and international relation- 
ships has influenced the outlook of reli- 
gion—the subject which Professor Auer 
will introduce. 

Special lectures will also be given on 
other topics, among them the following: 
“Comenius and the Growth of Spiritual 
Freedom in Czechoslovakia,’ ‘John Hus 


and his Significance for the Modern 
World,” “Charles Wagner, a _ Religious 
Pioneer in Modern France,” and “The 


Aims of the 
Church.” 
Previous international meetings of the 
Congress have been held in London, 1901; 
Amsterdam, 1903; Geneva, 1905; Boston, 
1907; Berlin, 1910; Paris, 1913; Boston, 
1920; and in Leiden, 1922. The World 


Czechoslovak National 
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War made impossible the holding of the 
Congress in London in 1916. The 1920 
gathering in Boston was held in connec-’ 


tion with the tercentenary of the landing | 


of the Pilgrims. The Leiden meeting in 
1922 represented twelve countries, and was 
a special conference of invited delegates 
to organize the resumption of the activi- 
ties of the Congress. Two of the officers 
then elected have since died: the presi- 
dent, Prof. K. H. Roessingh of Leiden, 
Holland, and one of the vice-presidents, 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Unitarian leader 
of England. The other officers, still serv- 
ing, are: Viee-presidents, Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, Berkeley, Calif.; M. Le Pasteur 
and M. J. E. Roberty, Paris, France; Prof. 
Martin Rade, Marburg, Germany; secre- 
tary, Dr. William H. Drummond, London, 
England; treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
Boston, Mass; . Hxecutive Committee, 
Directorin Karola Bartha, representing 
Germany ; Miss Mary B. Westenholz, Den- 
mark; Dr. Sydney H. Mellone, England; 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, United States of 
America; Prof E. Rochat, Switzerland; 
M. Le Pasteur and Prof. Wauthier 
d’Aygalliers, France. 

This great movement for world-wide 
fellowship in liberal religion had its birth 
in America. The Congress was organized 
at Boston on May 25, 1900, by foreign 
delegates and other persons attending the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Unitarian Association. The avowed pur- 
pose of the Congress is “to open com- 
munication with those in all lands who 
are striving to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them.” It seeks 
to bring into closer union for exchange 
of ideas, mutual service, and the promo- 
tion of their common aims, the historic 
liberal churches, the liberal elements in 
all churches, scattered liberal congrega- 
tions, and isolated workers for religious 
freedom and progress in every land. Some 
one hundred religious associations belong- 
ing to thirty different nations are members 
of the Congress. 


Preachers at Lynn, Mass. 


At Lynn, Mass.. union services are being 
held during the summer in the Central 
Congregational Church under the auspices 
of this church and the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches. Preachers for the 
first three Sundays in July were Rey. 
Garfield Morgan, pastor of the Central 
Church; Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Washington, D.C. Preachers that have 
been scheduled for forthcoming Sundays 
are as follows: July 24, Dr. Albert J. Lord 
of the First Congregational Church, 
Meriden, Conn.; August 7, Rey. William 
Wallace Rose of the Universalist Chureh, 
Rochester, N.Y.; August 21, Rev. John 
H. Dietrich, of the First Unitarian 
Church,. Minneapolis, Minn.; August 28, 
Prof. Frank Oliver Hall of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College ; Septem- 
ber 4, Rey. Garfield Morgan. 


at 
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Hollis, L.I., Unitarians in New Home 


Mr. Fairley preaches dedication sermon 


HE Liberal Community Church of Hol- 

lis, L.I., has a new home, the property 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
; It was purchased by the church for 
$13,500 and was dedicated on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 12. Rev. Edwin Fairley of 
Flushing, L.I., who was largely responsible 


played a solo. John A. Rodger, chair- 
man of the Building and Grounds Com- 
mittee, sang a baritone solo, and the 
president of the Alliance, Mrs. Bruenner, 
together with Mrs. Bennett sang a duet. 
The church is, for its numbers and its 
age, wealthy in musical talent. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE ARE COMBINED 


for the organization of this movement, 
preached the sermon. In his discourse on 
“Magic Casements,’ Mr. Fairley saw the 
three visions of the liberal: the idea of 
God, the idea of Man, and the Freedom 
of the Truth. 
The service was the largest attended of 
any in the history of the church. The 
- music was given entirely by members of 
the church. Henry Burky, the pianist 
and chairman of the Music Committee, 


The new home is a two story and a half 
dwelling. The church activities are held 
on the main floor. The two rooms there 
open out virtually into one large room. 
The upper floor has been entirely renovated 


as a parsonage for the minister, Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker, and.Mrs. Walker, 


thanks to the thoughtfulness of Mrs. John 
B. Nash and the generosity of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 


Discuss Churches’ Job 
Spring meeting of New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association “sticks to its 
last” on program 


A discussion of the question: “What is 
the job of the Unitarian churches at the 
present time?” was the central item on 
the program of the summer conference 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, held with .the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Franklin, N.H., June 25 and 
296. The Association passed resolutions 
expressing regret at the retirement of Dr. 
Samuel A. Bliot as president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association and paying 
tribute to the memory of Rev. Hugene M. 
Grant, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Wilton Center, N.H., who died 
June 19. 

Simultaneous meetings’ of the New 
Hampshire Associate Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League were held on the open- 
ing night. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, new 
president of the General Alliance, spoke 
to the former group on “Some Impres- 
sions of the Pacific Coast,” and Carl B. 
Wetherell, headmaster-elect of Proctor 


Academy, asked the hearty support of the 
Alliance women of the state in his new 
undertaking. 

These officers of the Associate Alliance 
were chosen: President, Mrs. Otto Duerr 
of Laconia; first vice-president, Mrs. H. O. 
Burleigh of Franklin; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Alice C. Chesley of Exeter; 
secretary, Mrs. Charles T. Snell of Man- 
chester; treasurer, Miss Edith H. Carter 
of Concord; directors, Mrs. F. H. Emerson 
of Lebanon and Mrs. H. M. Robbe of 
Nashua. 

Speakers at the League meeting were 
Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
League, and Mr. Wetherell. Mr. Gardner 
described the work of the League, noting 
the great possibilities for service,to the 
chureh by laymen. 

A service of worship, conducted by Rey. 
George B. Spurr, minister-elect of the 
Unitarian Church in Andover, N.H., fol- 
lowed these meetings. Rev. Wilton -B. 
Cross of Franklin conducted the service 
the following Sunday morning, and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., preached 
the sermon. 

The rest of the conference session was 
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taken up with the consideration of the 
task of Unitarian churches to-day. Lead- 
ing the discussion were Rey. Franklin 
Zeiger of Exeter, Rey. Francis P. Daniels 
of Milford, and Dr. John Murray of Con- 
cord. They held the opinion that the 
chief business of these churches was to 
inculcate the realization of a greater con- 
sciousness of God in modern life. 

A paragraph of the resolution respect- 
ing Mr. Grant, “Daddy Grant’ as he was 
affectionately known, said: “Eyer young, 
because of his faith, Mr. Grant gave of 
his long life to the cause which we cherish, 
the cause in which he would have us 
carry on with humility and with per- 
sistency.” 


Victoria Institution 
Seeks More Buildings 


The Victoria Institution for Girls in 
Caleutta, India, to which Rey. Robert S. 
Loring made reference in correspondence 
to Tur Recister while he was in India 
last winter, is seeking to add a school 
building and dormitory to its plant. The 
proposed new buildings will be a memorial 
to the founder of the Institution, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who accomplished so much 
for social and religious progress and for 
the Brahmo Samaj in that country, in- 
teresting himself especially in the educa- 
tion of women. 

Some of the funds for this purpose have 
already been raised; the Education De- 
partment of the Government has promised 


$90,000 toward the building fund. The 
sum of $85,000 is still needed. Although 


part of the amount will be raised in India, 
promoters and friends of the school are 
asking for contributions from the West, 
religious liberals in Europe and America. 

Dr. Sen visited England in 1870 at the 
invitation of Robert Spears, James Mar- 
tineau, and other liberals, but was pre- 
vented from coming to America by ill 
health. His friend, however, Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, a teacher in the 
school, later visited this country. 

Contributions are being received by the 
secretary and treasurer, Maharani Su- 
charu Devi, 7, Budge Budge Road, Kidder- 
pore P.O., Calcutta, India. 


August Preachers, Portland, Me. 


At the First Parish Church in Portland, 
Me., the following preachers are to be 
heard during August: August 7, Rey. 
Thomas Jay Horner, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Nashville, Tenn. ; 
August 14, Elbridge F. Stoneham, student 
in the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity; August 21, Dr. Richard Wilson 
Boynton, professor of philosophy in the 
University of Buffalo, formerly minister of 
the First. Unitarian Church in Buffalo, 
N.Y.; August 28, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In God’s world, for those who are in 
earnest, there is no failure. No work truly 
done, no word earnestly spoken, no sacri- 
fice freely made, was ever made in vain. 

—Frederick W. Robertson. 
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Windows to Liberators 


Lancaster, Pa., church dedicates memo- 
rials to philosophers and scientists 


The Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 
Pa., dedicated two windows, one to the 
philosophers and another to the scientists, 
at a special service on June 19. The 
windows were recently placed in the nave 
of the church, and are part of a general 
scheme of windows and carvings to com- 
memorate the great liberators of history 
who have emancipated the human spirit. 
The act of dedication ‘was performed by 
the minister, Rev. John B. W. Day, and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. Richard 
Conrad Schiedt. 

The windows, diamond-paned leaded 
glass in antique fashion, are divided into 
three panels, each of which memorializes 
a liberator. At the top of each window 
is a star. A medallion in rich colors 
illustrating events or details in their lives 
is in the upper part of each panel; in the 
diamond panes below are inserts symbolic 
of the man’s work. A legend taken from 
the man’s writings or illustrative of his 
work is in the lower part of each panel. 

The first panel commemorates Socrates. 
Its main symbol is the lamp of learning, 
which is encircled by an olive wreath. 
A Greek fret borders the medallion. 
Scattered through the diamond panes of 
the panel are small inserts in color: the 
helmeted head of Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom; the cup of hemlock from which 
Socrates drank; an owl, Athena’s bird. 
In the lower panel is the legend: “The 
true, the beautiful, the good.” 

The center panel is dedicated to Ralph 
Waldo Hmerson. The main emblem of the 
medallion is the Harvard shield, with its 
motto “Veritas.” Above the shield is the 
scholar’s inkstand and pen, with the dates 
1803-1882; below it is a ribbon on which 
is written, “Harvard Sermon 1838.” <A 
wreath of pine, symbolic of the rugged 
simplicity of the north, encloses the main 
emblem. Inserted in the diamond panes 
are the cockerel on the spire of the Second 
Church, Boston, Mass., where HWmerson 
preached; the word “Concord” and an 
ancient book bound in leather, inscribed 
“Compensation,” typical of his essays. 
The whole bears the legend: ‘Beauty is 
the creator of the universe.” 

The other panel is to John Milton. The 
main symbol in the medallion is “Paradise 
Lost,” and is an illustration of the angel 
with the flaming sword expelling Adam 
and HWve from the Garden of Hden. The 
poet’s crown of laurels enwreathes this, 
bearing the word “Libertas” and the dates 
1608-1694. The small inserts are an ink- 
pot with pen, the rose of England, and an 
open book s¥ymbolie of Milton’s labors in 
behalf of the freedom of the press. The 
legend in the lower panel is: “How charm- 
ing is divine philosophy.” 

The first panel of the scientists’ window 
commemorates scientific achievements in 
mechanics and astronomy and is in mem- 
ory of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton. 


The main emblem is a globe representing” 


the Celestial Sphere. Across it runs a 
band showing the characters of the zodiac, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius. Below 
are the prismatic colors and the planet 
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Saturn with its rings. These are em- 
blematie of Galileo’s discoveries. About 
it is a wreath of scientific symbols: a 
globe and a shelf of books, cogged wheels 
and hammer symbolic of the mechanical 
application of steam, a telescope, a micro- 
scope with its burning rays, the swinging 
lamp in the Cathedral at Pisa which sug- 
gested to Galileo the law of the pendulum, 
and a chemist’s retort. In the small in- 
serts are the winged wheel indicative of 
the speed made possible by mechanical 
achievements, the apple of Newton which 
suggested to him the law of gravitation, 
the telegraph pole and its wire, of Morse, 
and a racing motor car. These last signify 
the ease of communication in this century. 
The lower panel bears the legend: “The 
Law of the Lord is perfect. The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” 

The center panel-is to Christopher 
Columbus. The main symbol is a globe 
on which ‘is an old map of the world 
before America was known to exist. Be- 
low it is the ship of Columbus, the Santa 
Maria, with the Pinta and Nina in the 
distance. Surrounding all is a wreath 
composed of compass rays interspersed 
with signs of the zodiac. In the small 
inserts are a mariner’s compass, a fabled 
sea monster—“Where unknown, there 
place terrors,” a sextant, and the “Spirit 
of St. Louis,” indicative of the new means 
of voyaging. Below is the legend: “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof.” 

The third panel commemorates the great 
discoverers in the realm of life, Charles 
Darwin and George Mendel. The main 
emblem is a globe bearing the spreading 
tree of life. A wreath representing eight 
forms of marine animal life, suggested by 
Darwin’s book “The Origin of Species,” 
encircles it. In the inserts are the word 
“Pasteur,” sweet peas, suggestive of Men- 
del’s works, and a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of Mendel’s law of heredity. The 
legend reads, “Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?”’ This is one 
of the most beautiful of the panels alike 
in its coloring and in the daring of its 
imaginative conception. 


Mr. Petrie Accepts Call 


Rey. John GC. Petrie, formerly of the 
Roman Catholic Faith and now a Uni- 
tarian minister, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
of Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Petrie gave an 
interesting account of his religious view- 
point in an article, “A Pilgrim Comes 
Iiome from Rome,” published in July 29, 
1926, issue of THE REGISTER. 


Mr. Thompson’s Thirty Years 


The thirtieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Rev. George L. Thompson to the 
ministry was celebrated at the Sunday 
morning service in the Unitarian Church 
of Dighton, Mass., on June 12. Mr. 
Thompson preached on “Thirty Years in 
the Liberal Ministry.” He was formerly 
in the Universalist ministry, and holds 
double fellowship with Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers. 
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North Middlesex Meeting 
Hears Dean McCollester’ 


The First Unitarian Parish of Ayer, 
Mass., was host to the 122d session of 
the North Middlesex Conference held on 
the morning and afternoon of Thursday, 
June 9. At the morning session, Dr. 
George F. Patterson discussed “How to 
Make Our Churches Grow,” giving con- 
crete examples from his country-wide ex- 
perience as field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. He was followed 
by Charles 8. Bolster, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, who 
spoke on “The Church and Its Young 
People.” 

After the luncheon, Rey. Marion F. 
Ham of Reading, Mass., read -one of his 
original “Unele Kinchin” stories, which 
portrayed the value of a lesson taught in 
the old “hickory school.” 

The speaker for the afternoon meeting 
was Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean of Crane 
Theological School of Tufts College. He 
gave a stimulating address on “The Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities of Modern 
Religious Liberals.” 

Rey. John H. Wilson of Littleton, Mass., 
conducted the devotional service at the 
forenoon session, and Rey. Otto Lydig of 
Nashua, N.H., pronounced the benediction 
at the close of the afternoon meeting. 


Incomes in the United States 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :-— 
Unfortunately, the printer made one 
sentence in the second paragraph of my 
letter (May 19) unintelligible. The 
sentence should have been as follows: “A 
few years ago a painstaking investigation 
of incomes in the United States showed 
that 85 per cent. of the 37,569,060 incomes 
considered were less than $2,000 a year. 
Henry W. PINKHAM. 
BROOKLIND, MASS. 


Purse for Dr. Bradley 


Dr. Preston Bradley, who recently cele- 
brated his fifteenth year as pastor of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Ill., was pre- 
sented with $1,500 by his parishioners at 
the annual meeting of the church. Dr. 
and Mrs. Bradley are spending the summer 
abroad. Dr. Bradley is preaching in Lon- 
don, Belfast, Swansea, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Warwick, and he is one of the Ameri- 
can delegates to. the. International Con- 
gress of Free Religion being held in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. He will address 
the Congress on September 5. He will 
preach his opening sermon in Chicago on 
October 2. 

Last year the pledges of the People’s 
Church increased $8,000, and the collec- 
tions $6,000 over those of any previous 
year. It was the first year that the 
church worshiped in its new building, the 
Uptown Temple. There were only four 
Sundays during the year when the new 
auditorium was large enough to seat the 
people who desired to attend the services. 
The church also has a large radio audi- 
ence; all of the services are broadcast 
by station WMAQ, Chicago. € 
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Five Great Days at Clear Lake 


New candle-light services built around modern 
religious poetry, arranged by 
a Miss MacGregor 


' “ 
IVE DAYS of association with inspired 
men and women, of sunshine and clear 
Wisconsin air and sparkling waters, are 
in the remembrance of the delegates to 
the third Clear Lake Conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, held June 
17-22, under the guidance of Miss Hleanor 
MacGregor, Mid-Western secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. Delegates to the number of 
thirty-five came from Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and elsewhere. 
As with all such enterprises, the results 
obtained were due to the co-operative 
efforts of many persons. Among the 


' speakers who thus contributed of their 


time and ideas were Rev. Frederick M. 
Bliot of St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Fred Mer- 
vifield of Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; Rey. Gordon Kent, minister 
of the First Unitarian-Church at Moline, 
Tll.; Raymond Bragg of Evanston, II1.; 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago; Melvin 
Welke of Chicago; Carl B. Wetherell of 
San Francisco, Calif.; and Charles S. 
Bolster, national president of the Y. P. 
R. U. The talks came under the rather 
broad heading of “Character Building 
through Unitarian Ideals.” They were 
practical as well as spiritually valuable, 
combining the seasoned experience of 
mature years with the adventurous, for- 
ward-looking visions associated with youth. 
The young people were all grateful for 
new and colorful pictures of the world 
suggesting their 
individual parts in the great. moving 
drama of humanity. 

For the merriment of those assembled, 
and to provide a well-rounded program, 
there was a “stunt” night, Sunday eve- 
ning, when short dramatic sketches, dia- 
logues, musical numbers, and similar 
events were produced, on practically an 
extemporaneous basis. Lewis Hosch of 
Louisville; Ky., provided many a hearty 
laugh with his curtain speech; the group 
from Geneseo, Ill., sang an original Clear 
Lake song; Mr. Hawley was called back 
for encores on his whimsical Riley poems. 

-The traditional campfire on Tuesday 
evening was the scene of singing, of inter- 
change of friendly good will between one 
group and another, with some newly dis- 
covered musical talent in evidence. John 
‘Hartwell, formerly of Hingham, Mass., 
added a needed element with his bass 
horn. 

Swimming was good, despite some cold 
weather during the few weeks preceding 
the conference. Miss Marian Rockey of 
Evanston broke the record established two 
years ago by Jean Davis of Indianapolis, 
Ind., as the only girl delegate to swim 
entirely across the treacherous waters of 
Clear Lake. 

The Skyline, a daily bulletin, was issued 
on a small portable mimeograph on the 
second-floor editorial room in .Rose Inn. 
The candle-light services, arranged by 


mn 


Miss MacGregor this year with special 
emphasis on modern religious poetry, 
were the principle feature of The Skyline 
each day. P. 8. K. 


“Niairatinu Club” at Westboro 


A new club composed of young women 
of the Unitarian Church of Westboro, 
Mass., has been organized to foster the 
social life of the church. The name of 
the group is “The Nairatinu Club” (“Uni- 
tarian” spelled backward), and the officers 
are: President, Miss Helen Young, who a 
few years ago designed the pin used by 
the national Y. P. R. U.; vice-president, 
Miss Margaret Ellison; secretary, Mrs. 
William H. Trull; treasurer, Miss Thelma 
Putnam ; additional members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Miss Helen Browne, Miss 
Viola Farnesworth, ii Mrs. Herbert S. 
Indge. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


ONE YEAR 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
_ A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


‘reasonable rates; 
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PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A Choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? 


We will give them 
Careful and expert treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 


Week-end parties a specialty 


Write for rates and reservations 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G@” 


Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences; home cooking; 
one-half mile to village. 
Grand fishing, golf. ARTHUR H. 
FURBER. 


scenery, 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 


Please change my address: 


Beginning 


The blank below is provided for your convenience. 
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| THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Search me, O God 
and know my 
heart; 
try me and know my 
thoughts 
BIBLE 


Why Cherokee, Iowa, “Unitarian 
Remembered Sioux City Church 


John F, Potter of Cherokee, Iowa, whose 
bequest to the First Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City, Iowa, was noted in THE REc- 
ISTER of June 30, was one of the many 
non-resident members of this church en- 
listed in the travels of Rey. Charles BE. 
Snyder, the minister; but his connection 
with the Unitarian cause dates back to the 
movement in Washta, Iowa, about thirty 
years ago. After certain specified legacies 
are paid, the residue of Mr. Potter’s 
estate goes to Mrs. Potter and the Sioux 
City church. The church’s share is esti- 
mated at $30,000. 

Mr. Potter, who died in Cherokee in 
April, at the age of ninety-three years, 
was born in Vermont, near Plymouth, the 
Coolidge home. He remembered President 
Coolidge’s grandfather very clearly. At 
about the age of twenty-one, he migrated 
west, first settling in eastern Iowa, and 
later moving to Cherokee County. He 
became a wealthy farmer, and an active 
leader in public affairs. He was one of 
those rare persons, a Democrat from Ver- 
mont, and also a Democrat in Iowa. On 
one occasion he astonished himself by 
being elected as a Democrat to the Iowa 
Legislature. 

His first church association was with the 
Methodists. Later he became associated 
with the Unitarian movement in Washta, 
Iowa, which was organized by Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, then in Sioux City, in the 
1890’s. The Washta organization ceased 
to exist early in 1900. When Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder began his “circuit riding,’ he 
heard of Mr. Potter, and searched him 


out. He then became a member of the 
Sioux City church. Of him Mr. Snyder 
writes: 


“He was one of the most interesting men 
I have ever known, active of mind, alert, 
interested in many problems of religion 
and of publie affairs, full of humor, and 
thoroughly human. Neither age nor sick- 
ness could erase his smile or quench his 
confident enjoyment of life. The last time 
I ever saw him, in the hospital in Cherokee, 
his parting words were, with the same 
familiar smile, ‘Good-by; we shall meet 
again, sometime, somewhere.’ 

“He had used his money in many quiet 
ways to held other persons. There are 
many stories of the young people whom 
he had helped through school and college, 
but of these he never spoke. Before he 
died, he had given a considerable sum of 
money for the site of a new Masonic 
Temple in Cherokee.” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnaam SMITH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, Museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramaties, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. .C. SouruwortsH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Headquarters of the 
(Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Have been moved to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Number 
HAYMARKET 6565 


BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
CHRISTIAN 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Curex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-o ti 
liberal Christians. ya ae 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H, Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. F - 
ticulars address the Dean, se; ° 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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_ The Fourth Humboldt Institute — 


Young people from Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota— 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray and Rev. Effie McCollum 


Jones principal lecturers 


WARREN C. 


OUNG PEOPLE from all parts of 

Iowa and from Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Minnesota gathered at Humboldt, 
Towa, and spent a delightful week together 
for the fourth Institute of Liberal Reli- 
gion, June 26 to July 1. 

The program consisted of two lecture 
periods each morning, athletics from ‘one 
to five in the afternoon, a discussion period 
at five o’clock, and a lecture or reading 
in the evening, followed by a candle-light 
service and a social hour. The Institute 
opened on Sunday, June 26, with the morn- 
ing church service. The sermon was given 
by Rey.-L. L.. Leh of Humboldt, on the 
subject “Dynamic Humanism.” 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray of the First. Uni- 
tarian Church of Topeka, Kans., gave a 
series of five lectures during the first 
morning lecture periods. Mr. Gray traced 
-the development of liberal religion in 
England and America, with special refer- 
ence to the great figures of Unitarian his- 
tory and their contribution to the move- 
ment. The titles of his lectures were 
“Joseph Priestley, the Pioneer,” ‘‘James 
Freeman, the Conscientious Objector,” 
“William Ellery Channing, the Prophet,” 
“Theodore Parker, the Reformer,” and 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Heretic.” 

Rey. Effie McCollum Jones of the First 
Universalist Church of. Webster City, 
Iowa, gave the second series of lectures; 
her general subject was practical psy- 
chology as applied to student life. Mrs. 
Jones considers that man is fundamentally 
mind and not matter. She explained the 
working of the subconscious mind and 
pointed out its great importance in daily 
life, and the value of constructive. sug- 
gestion. The physical side of thought 
processes was outlined, and suggestions 
were given as to how to make the nervous 
system a friend rather than an enemy. 
The importance of loving one’s work was 
stressed. Psychology might be considered 
the missing link between science and reli- 
gion. Religion should minister to the 
whole man, and ministers should have a 
good working knowledge of psychology. 
The titles of the five lectures were ““Know- 
ing Our Own Minds,” “Building Brains to 
Order,” “Making Friends with Our Worst 
Enemy,” “Psychology in Business Success,” 


and “Relation Between Psychology and- 


Religion.” 

The five-o’clock discussions were led by 
representatives of the various groups. ‘The 
leaders and their subjects were as. fol- 
lows: Keith Mason of Davenport, Iowa, 
*Standards of Right and Wrong”; Olive 
Adlard of Des Moines, Iowa, “The Negro 
Problem”; C. Roy Hauser of Iowa City, 
Towa, “Science and Religion’; Margaret 


‘Perry of Sioux City, Iowa, “Which Is the 


Greatest of the Ten Commandments?” 
Alma Selk of Lincoln, Neb., “How We 
May Promote International Good Will.” 
A series of talks by the ministers of 
some of the churches represented at the 


VOSBURGH 


Institute was a feature of the program 
for the first five evenings. Rey. Julius F 
Krolfifer of Davenport read from the 
drama, “The Enemy.” Rey. H. J. Adlard 
of Des Moines spoke on “Wanderings on 
a Wheel through Literary England,” tel- 
ling of his travels in England on a bycicle 
during nine summer yacations. Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha, Neb., spoke on 
“The Story of Philosophy.” Rev. Charles 
E. Snyder of Sioux City read from the 
drama “The Dybbuk.” Rey. E. C. Palmer 
of Lincoln talked on ‘Modern Religious 
Poetry and Its Adaptation to the Ritual 
of the Modern Church.” 

The athletic events in the afternoons 
were carried out under the direction of 
Newton E. Lincoln of St. Paul, Minn, A 
baseball league was organized consisting 
of four teams, and a series of games was 
played. Two tennis tournaments were 
arranged, one for boys and one for girls. 
Mr. Hauser of Iowa City was the winner 
of the boys’ tournament, while in the girls’ 
tournament the honors were divided be- 
tween Miss Catherine Calvert of Daven- 
port and Miss Ruth Hanna of Des Moines. 
Swimming in the Des Moines River was 
a feature of each afternoon’s program. 

A candle-light service closed the serious 
part of each evening’s program’ and was 
followed by either a dance, a campfire, or 
a vaudeville and stunt program. Miss 
Eleanor MacGregor, field secretary of the 
Y. P. R..U. for the Middle West; C. 
Stanley Anderson of Chicago, Ill., Mid- 
Western vice-president of the Y. P. R. U.; 
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and Paul Harlan of Omaha, president of 
the -lowa Unitarian Association, were 
visitors at the Institute. The Institute 
closed with a banquet on Friday evening, 
July 1, at which Mr. Palmer of Lincoln 
was toastmaster. 

Great credit for the success of the In- 
stitute is due the members of the Unita- 
rian Church of Humboldt, Miss Marion 
Herrmann of Iowa City, president of the 
Institute, and Mr. Snyder of Sioux City, 
secretary of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of which the 
Institute was held: 

The officers for next year are: president, 
Miss Alma Selk of Lincoln; vice-president, 
Warren C. Vosburgh of Iowa City; secre- 
tary, Miss Aline Kettleson of Davenport; 
treasurer, Miss Jean Robbins of Sioux 
City; regional vice-president, Mrs. Grace 
S. Lowder of Humboldt, Miss Louise Lang 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and Miss Olive Adlard 
of Des Moines. 
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UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


The Foundation collects and 
distributes moneys for the 
current needs of the general 
denominational organizations 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 
Laymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


CurisTIAN REGISTER. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 


Diner: “Say, waiter, Tll have lamb 
chops with potatoes, and have the chops: 
lean.” Waiter: “Which way, sir?” 


“There’s one time when a man’s brain |} 

doesn’t count.” “What is that?” “When 
he’s punching an adding-machine.’—Good ; 
Hardware. . 
Hobson: “Why do you call your house 
a bungalow?” Dobson: “Yell, the job was 
a bungle, and I still owe for it."—The 
Automobdilist. 


“That man, back in 1900, created quite a 
sensation by driving an automobile fifteen 
miles an hour.’ “Well, he could do the 
same to-day.”—Life. 


“You lead the orchestra, sir?” asked the 
tired business man in the cabaret. “I do,” 
replied Professor Jazzolo proudly. “Then 
would you mind leading them out for a 
bit of air?’—American Legion Monthly. 


“Why not dance on your way to Bos- 
ton?” asks a steamship company. Well,: 
why not? But a person interested in mak- | 
ing the most of his time would prefer to 
read on the way to Boston.—St. Louwis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Rev. William H. Lax, also mayor of 
Poplar, Eng., paid a pastoral visit to a 
coster who had lost his yoice by laryngitis. 
“Thank ye, Sir,’ said Billy’s wife, “I 
knowed ye’d be sorry, ’cos ye’re like Billy ; 


pea 


yer both earn yer livin’ with ‘ollerin’. 


Sandy Junior: “Ye promised to gie me 
saxpence if I was top boy at school. I’ve 
been top boy for two weeks running.” 
Sandy Senior (reluctantly) : “Well, here’s 
a shilling, but ye must give up studying 
so hard—it’s not good for ye!’—Passing 
Show. 


“Rey. Jonathan Odell was inducted. ... 
He had served as a surgeon in the army 
and continued the practice of medicine 
after he assumed the duties of the rector- 
ship. During this period,’ says The 
Spirit of Missions, in an innocent lapse. 
“a large addition was made to the original 
burying ground.” 


Hilaire Belloc, it seems, was at mass 
recently, and standing when he should 
have been kneeling—he was absorbed in 
mneditation. An attendant who touched 
him on the shoulder to remind him of his 
error, having been told to go to hell, re- 
plied apologetically: “Oh, I beg your 
pardon, sir: I didn’t know you were a 
Catholic !’—The Churchman. 


A. De Pinna, the outfitter, who has 
bought the barren corner at Fifty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, where once 
stood, wrapped in Vanderbilt traditions, 
the residence of Henry A. White, was sur- 
veying his newly acquired property in a 
mood of reverie one recent day, when a 
stranger, in a similar mood, accosted him. 
“Neighbor,” said the man, “I recollect 
when this property was a farm. Why, I. 
buried a dog here once, in those days. 
And now I read in the paper that it was 
sold for almost fiye million dollars.” 
“Yes,” said the new owner, with a smile, 
“T bought it.” The stranger was obviously 
hurt. “But what I’m telling you,” he said, 
“is the truth.”’—New Yorker, 
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DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.M. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
Houghton Page. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. ‘Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
Hvening. 


Ve SMT ee M Te TTT MITT Te [Ts 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


FS 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


Fa PARKER HOUSE KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘[re- 
= SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
= NaariantiaAl King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
= 600 Guest. Rooms with bath and shower Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church, 
a Opens May 12, 1927 Sunday at 10 a.M., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
= Phone, Hubbard 8600 mon by Rev. Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, D.D. 
= Chorus of men's voices. ‘Raymond C. Robinson, 
= HOTEL LENOX Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Organ 
S BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON recital after service. 

= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 

= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A, Phone 

= B.B. 2680, Fe 

= iz In Over a Million Homes 


TMU SMM S MUSH enms rst i 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


‘ Bo Dou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Brom‘ield St., Boston 


MarcHutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding.. 
Dr. and.Mrs. John MacDuffie.- Box M, Springfield, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
188 WY Rd BRAS Mn Od Re eee 


